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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue quiet ‘settling down” of Ministers in their places has been 
confirmed by an attack intended to shake them ; like an action at 
law which confirms a title that it professes to dispute, the attack 
only assisted to strengthen the tenure. Mr. Osborne, without 
committing himself to a motion, “called the attention of the 
House to the course which her Majesty’s Government intend to 
pursue with respect to the business of the session.” He professed 
to be in need of an explanation, but practically he laboured to 
bring out all the causes of embarrassment and trouble that may 
lie in the path of Ministers. Emancipated from the trammels of 
office and its reserves, in his old style he planted hits here, pointed 
out weak places there, and made much of Mr. Disraeli’s old at- 
tacks upon Peel for having stolen the clothes of the Whigs while 
they were bathing,—‘‘a great Parliamentary middleman, who 
bamboozles one party and plunders another.” Mr. Osborne pro- 
voked frequent laughter; but, smartly as he struck out, he laid 
his party open to quite equivalent blows. For if the present 
Ministers are, as Mr, Osborne said, not agreed upon Church-rates, 
Mr. Disraeli had a perfect right to retort, ‘‘ What did you do 
about Church-rates?” It was the same with the Jew Bill; the 
same with Parliamentary Reform. The most difficult point for 
Mr. Disraeli to answer was the objection that the present Minis- 
ters entered office to carry out principles or measures to which 
they have been opposed throughout their political life. But that 
blow was afterwards retaliated by Mr. Horsman, when he con- 
trasted the present state of things with that in which there was 
neither a Liberal Administration on the one side nor a Liberal 
Opposition on the other. Is it worse to have in office Tories to 
carry out Liberal measures, or Liberals to enforce Tory delays f 
In the course of the debate, Mr. Horsman and Lord John Russell 
took up the distinct ground of a constitutional Liberal Opposition ; 
and their doing so implied a certain period of trial for the present 
Ministers, By the time Lord Palmerston entered the debate, it 
was only to claim a testimonial for his past services, not to re- 
establish any distinct position for the future. The whole effect of 
the discussion, therefore, was to mark very broadly a division 
between the separate portions of ‘the Liberal party,” and to aid 
in confirming the settlement of Ministers in their official lodgings. 

Although other home questions in Parliament have possessed a 
kind of standing interest, they need few words. Lord John Rus- 
sell has taken the Committee on his Oaths Bill, with some rather 








intricate and nice changes in the wording of the bill and in the 
course of the procedure, in order to avoid delaying the stage of 
the Committee and yet to give the opponents of the bill the oppor- 
tunity of debating it at a later stage. Mr. Clive has inteniaeud 
a bill to disfranchise the freemen of Galway, about half of whom 
literally make a practice of selling the constituency. In the Up- 
per House, Lord St. Leonards has introduced a bill for simplify- 
ing the transfer of real property,—an object of very great impor- 
tance to the country, social and economical, but barely explain- 
cd except to the Law Lords, who understood it already. And 
Lord Brougham flags not in his efforts to improve the law and 
treatment of bankruptcy. | 
On a Foreign question the Ministry has taken a new and strong 
position, When Mr. Disraeli advanced his amusing proposal to 
treat Naples with not ‘‘unamiable language,” Lord Palmerston 
unexpectedly declared that the late Government had not defini- 
tively settled the point of Neapolitan jurisdiction, but had it still | 
“under consideration.”” This had the effect of setting his succes- | 
sors free to reconsider the subject themselves, and they have done | 
so with some effect. They find that the jurisdiction of Naples is | 
not a closed question ; they find that Sardinia is demanding the | 
restitution of the Cagliari on the ground of unlawful seizure ; and | 
the Law-officers of the Crown are to inquire into the state of the | 
facts and the law, Ministers promising that they will act impartial- 
{Larest Eprrroy.] 


ly, but giving reason to expect that they will act in the spirit 


| of Englishmen and will do their duty whatever that may be. 


Interesting events may still arise, and we cannot help looking for- 


| ward to pyrotechnic effects in Naples independently of Vesuvius ; 


unless the actual release of Watt is an instalment of Neapolitan 
yielding under the screw. 

Before the ground of India is cleared from the insurrection, or 
the feeling of gloomy reseutment which is likely to remain lon, 
after the violences,—only twenty-four hours before Mr. Ric 
made his gratuitous motion to shield the Hindoos from “ indiseri- 
minate slaughter,”’—-Mr. Ewart obtained a Select Committee 
to inquire into the best means of promoting the colonization of 
India. Colonization, in the sense meant, does not seem feasible 
on the soil of India; but there is a species of settlement—the 
purchase of land, the establishment of factories, and the residence 
of European ‘ adventurers,” to use the old English term—which 
has been commenced already, and is only restrained by abuses 
that may perhaps be removed. If it is lawful to anticipate the 
report of a Select Committee, we may expect to find in the blue- 
book, coupled with the dissuasion from colonizing in the ordinary 
sense of the word, some middle term suggesting the removal of 
abuses which prevent the extension of this individual settlement 
of English resident amongst the Natives. 


The correspondence which Ministers laid before Parliament at 
the close of last week has been printed, and it no doubt justifies 
their statement that the question between France and #ngland 
has been closed ; though whether the mode of closing is quite sa- 
tisfactory is not so certain. Amongst the minor incidents of this 
correspondence, is a passage that exhibits a leading trait of our 
present Ministry —its constant desire to make the most of 
circumstances for the advantage of the gentlemen who have just 
come into office. Thus, Lord Malmesbury opens the corre- 
spondence on his side by ‘taking the earliest opportunity of as- 
suring Count Walewski that her Majesty’s advisers, on thetr ac- 
cession to office, are earnestly desirous of maintaining in their in- 
tegrity those close and friendly relations,” and so forth. Lord 
Malmesbury in effect reports the accession of the new Ministry to 
office and asks the approval of his Imperial Majesty. The Em- 
peror is too astute a man not to scize the handle offered to him. 
Count Walewski, in the words of Lord Cowley, ‘received with 
great pleasure” the assurances conveyed in our Foreign Secre- 
tary’s despatch, that ‘‘ the Government of which your Lordship is 
a member are earnestly desirous,’ and so forth. Lord Malmes- 
bury has obtained for Lord Derby's Cabinet the approval which 
he courted. 

The correspondence itself does not materially alter the relative 
pa of the two countries, except in closing the dispute. The 

‘rench Government still disclaims any intention of making impu- 
tations or enforcing demands ; but it is manifest that the ideas 
which dictated the very earliest despatches remain in the mind of 
those who indited this last, abruptly breaking off the corre- 
spondence with a ‘ Let us hear no more of it.” In the broadest 
view, therefore, while there is no actual rupture between France 
and England, the French Government has made a demand upon 
England which cannot be enforced; but the manner in which 
the Emperor retreats from the discussion, as between the two Go- 
vernments officially, does not leave Lord Derby’s Ministry in a 
better position than its predecessor. Perhaps worse if we knew all. 
The published correspondence begins with a letter from Lord 
Cowley that would scarcely have been written without invitation 
from this side of the Channel ; and, notwithstanding Mr. Disraeli’s 
justifiable refusal to play the part of “* M. or N,” to Mr, Craufurd, 
there is a studied appearance about the published official corre- 
spondence, which unavoidably suggests the idea that the actors 
had rehearsed their parts behind the scenes. 

The execution of capital sentence on Orsini and Pierri has, 
ostensibly at least, been followed by no political consequences. 
Immense military preparations prevented the slightest attempt at 
communion between the condemned and the erowd, and if there 
existed any sympathy it was suppressed, It isto be remarked also 
that we have not a word more respecting the revolutionary fer- 
ment which was said to exist last week in Paris and in forty of 
the departments ; yet every fact cannot have been stated about so 
extensive a movement. ‘The silence shows us the rigour which 
the French Government exercises even over the gossip of society. 


The accounts from India still present a picture of troops moving 


| in all directions, no doubt making progress towards the ulterior 


aim, but effecting operations which are not at present very intel- 
ligible to the distant reader. It appears to calculated that 
Sir Colin Campbell will concentrate upon Cawnpore and then pro- 
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ceed towards Lucknow; and, in asking the Peers to read the 
Indian Loan Bill a second time, Lord Ellemborough stated his 
own calculation that Lucknow will be destroyed before the end 
of the present month. At the same time, he reekoned on an 
ample produce of revenue in India to meet ail exigencies. Mean- 
while, the aged King of Delhi is to be sent off, like other con- 
victs, to spend the remainder of days extended far beyond the 
ordinary life of man, in the savage exile of the Andaman Islands. 





The news from America consists of two facts of some import- 
ance. In the Federal House of Representatives, the majority of 
the Committee on Kansas had presented a report recommending 
the admission of Kansas to the Union, as the readiest mode of 
terminating disputes. And the Louisiana House of Representa- 
tives had authorized a company already formed to import 2500 
free Africans into the State, the immigrants to be ‘ indentured 
for fifteen years.” We observe that this scheme is treated as a 
mere bravado flung in the face of the Northern Free-Soil party ; 
but we cannot assume that the act is a mere brutum fulmen. 
From the first we perceived that the Régis plan effected a breach 
in the whole schome for the forcible suppression of the slave- 
trade ; and it does not surprise us to see the Southern States 
doing their best to widen the’ breach in the position of their op- 
ponents. 


Hrhates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL RUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Afonday, March 15. The Irish Magistracy; Lord Derby’s 
Answer to Lord Londonderry—District Courts of Bankruptcy Abolition; Lord 
Brougham’s amended Bill—East India Loan Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, March 16. The Régis Scheme; Petition of the Anti-Slavery Society— 
Trustees Relief Bill committed—Transfer of Estates ; Lord St. Leonards’s Bill com- 
mitted—East India Loan Bill read a second time—Vote of Thanks to Mr. Halliday. 

Thursday, March 18, The Cagliari; Lord Malmesbury’s Answer to Lord Lynd- 
hurst—Examination of Defendants in Criminal Actions; Lord Brougham’s Bill 
read a first time. 

Friday, March 19. Church of England Special Services Bill reported—Educa- 
tion in Ireland ; Lord Derby’s Answer to Lord Clanricarde—‘Trustees Relief Bill re- 
ported—East India Loan Bill read a third time and passed. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, March 15, The Cagliari; Mr. Disraeli’s State- 
ment—The Policy of the Government debated—Supply ; Votes on account—Mu- 
tiny Bills read a first time. 

uesday, March 16. Case of Mr. Hodge; Mr. Disraeli’s Statement—Vote of 
Thanks to Mr, Halliday—Indian Colonization; Mr. Ewart’s Motion. 

Wednesday, March 17. Oaths; Lord John Russell’s Bill committed. 

Thursday, March 18. The French Question; Mr, Disraeli’s Answer to Mr. Ciau- 
furd— The Working Classes; Mr, Slaney’s Motion—Indian Mutineers; Mr. Rich’s 
Motion—The Galway I'reemen Disfranchisement ; Mr. Clive’s Bill read a first time 
—Mutiny Bills committed. 

Friday, March 19. British Law in the Colonies; Mr. Horsfall’s Question—Com- 
missions in the Army; Mr, Bagwell’s Complaint—Encumbered Estates Court (Ire- 
land) ; Mr. De Vere’s Question—Marine Mutiny Bill read athird time and passed— 
Cambridge University Matriculation and Degrees Bill committed, 





TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords. The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment. 
Monday h 55m 4h .... 9h Om 
‘Tuesday Sh .... Thilim 4h 8h 45m 
Wednesday ° No sitting. » Noon.... Ih45m 
y . Sh ...- Gh 30m » Sh .(m) 12h 30m 
Friday + Sh... Gh 55m cesses 4b .... 6h 30m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 6h 35m Sittings this Week, 5; Time, 22b 30m 
— Session, 26; — 47h 20m this Session 830; — 169h Om 





Poutcy or THE GOVERNMENT. 


When the report of Supply was brought up on Monday, Mr. Branax 
Oszorne raised the question of the policy which the Government in- 
tend to pursue. When asked for a sketch of the principles and policy 
of the Government, Mr. Disraeli had referred the House to a statement 
made in another place, and Sir John Pakington had referred to hustings- 
speeches in Buckinghamshire and elsewhere. That was an unprece- 
dented and unparliamentary course. The statement made in another 
place was obscure in itself; it has not been made clearer by what was 
said at Droitwich, it became more ambiguous in Bucks, evasive in North 
Leicestershire, contrary in King’s Lynn, and unintelligible in Suffolk. 
Lord Derby constructed an Administration which as far as personal cha- 
racters and respectability are concerned is equal to any Administration he 
had seen; but the question is not about their abilities or respectability, 
but their principles and policy. The position of the Administration is 
that of one which numbers a considerable minority among its supporters. 
It called upon the House for time, forbearance, and money. What 
claim has the Government to make such demands? What has been their 
past conduct? In opposition they systematically opposed and thwarted 
the measures of the Tate Administration. In office, they are ransacking 
the pigeon-holes of their predecessors for measures which haye not their 
confidence. Mr. Disracli had over and over again asserted that a Minis- 
ter should have principles and a policy, and denounced the hand-to- 
mouth system of the Whigs. Mr. Osborne described the circumstances 
under which the Conspiracy Bill was introduced, how it had been sup- 
ported by Mr. Disraeli and Mr, Napier, and how the first reading was 
carried, Then came the amendment of Mr. Gibson, 

‘* He had always been the eloquent and able advocate of principles which 
are supposed to be symbolized by the lamb; but on the occasion to which I 
refer fe mounted the lion. (Loud laughter.) The opportunity was too 
tempting to the right honourable gentleman opposite and his party. He 
lost no time in getting up behind the right honourable Member for Ashton 
—(A laugh)—and by good management and considerable address—aided, I 
am sorry to say, by the somewhat careless conduct of the noble lord lately at 
the head of the Government—(Loud laughter and cheering)—he deceived, I 
was almost ing to say jockeyed, the i lord, (Laughter and cheering.) 
Now, I don’t charge the honourable gentleman who did this with intrigue, 
but I do say that it was a maneuvre disereditable to a party, and will not 
add to their reputation.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

As to the Walewski despatch, there have been several readings, and no 
two gentlemen e about it. Mr. Disraeli called it an ‘ unfortunate 
lucubration” ; Mr. Whiteside, an “insulting despatch” ; Sir John Pa- 


kington said it had not been well translated, and that it meant no offence. 
Mr. Osborne thought that more had been made of it than it deserved. 

In this strain Mr. Osborne showed up the inconsistent conduct of the 
Government with regard to the India Bill; quoting speeches in support of 





his views till called to order by the Srgaxen, who told him that he mys: 
not quote speeches made in this House in the same session. 

Mr. Osporne bowed to the Speaker,—though it was the first time ho 
had heard that doctrine enunciated, He next on Church-rates, 
Education, and Parliamentary Reform, Lord was for abolishing 
church-rates. On education Mr. Henley answered Sir John Pakington 
There are three gentlemen in the Cabinet who support the Jew Bill, 
What does the Government mean to do with regard to the Orange § - 
ciety in Ireland, with Irish National Education, with Mr. Spooner’s mo- 
tion on the Maynooth Grant ? Lord Derby has promised, but he has no 
great opinion of a Reform Bill. But what was said on the hustings ? 
Lord John Manners said he was true to “rational Toryism.” Sir John 
Pakington would give no pledge. Mr. Disracli said the late Reform Bi] 
was agross Whig job,—forgetting that Lord Derby, one of its makers, said 
that it adequately represented the property, intelligence, and feelings of 
the country. 

‘‘T wish to know what are the principles on which the Reform Bill is ¢ 
be founded—whether on the principle of rational Toryism, as expressed by 
the noble Lord, (John Manners,) or on the extreme Chartist princip)cs 
enunciated by the Attorney-General? It is true that we have had the 
speech of the noble Member for King’s Lynn, (Lord Stanley,) who is, I be- 
lieve, a true and rational reformer. But he occupies a very peculiar posi- 
tion in the Cabinet—a position which I think we should a onour; but, 
at the same time, I very much doubt whether this Reforming neas will be 
able to carry the Conservative Anchises. (Great laughter.) No, Sir, J 
much fear that he will find some Dido of Conservatism to obstruct him in 
carrying out his good principles.” (Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. Osborne reminded the House how Sir Robert Peel had been 
treated by Mr. Disraeli because he had adopted measures originally in. 
troduced by his opponents; and how he had been hurled from power, +» 
the regret of all well-thinking men in England. 

Mr. Disrac1i said that one of the advantages of the change of Go- 
vernment was that “some voices’’ again sounded within those walls 
which for a longtime had been silent. Now that he had heard those 
‘“‘ remarkable notes,” he must observe that “the weapon” which Mr, 
Osborne was wont to wield so es | had become a little rusty, and 
that it is only in opposition he will find those opportunities which will 
enable him to regain that cunning offence for which he was celebrated. 
Mr. Disraeli did not make any explanation, but replied to Mr. Osborne 
in his own style. He denied that the course the Government had pur- 
sued had been unparliamentary ; and he cited, as cases in point, the cor~ 
duct of Lord Palmerston in 1855, and that of Lord John Russell in 185°, 
who referred the House of Commons toa statement made by Lord Aber- 
deen in another place. Mr. Disraeli had voted for the first reading of the 
Conspiracy Bill, “ to show a faithful ally that we sympathized with him 
in the difficult position in which he was placed” ; but he had reserved to 
himself a free and unfettered course with —— to the second reading. 
Mr. Osborne had asked, ‘‘ What about church-rates?”” Mr. Disraeli re- 
plied, ‘‘ What did you do about chureh-rates?”” When the late Go- 
vernment was beaten on that subject, an Under-Secretary and a nobly 
lord holding an office in the Household voted against Ministers, and Mr. 
Osborne staid away. ‘What are you going to do about the Jew 
Bill?’ inquired Mr. Osborne. ‘* What did your Government do ?” was 
the answer. A member of the Government in the House of Lords voted 
against the measure. ‘This, therefore, is not the only Cabinet in which 
differences exist even upon the Jew Bill.” There was also a division 
with regard to the Ballot on which the members of the late Government 
took different sides. With to the India Bill, there had been no 
inconsistency. The course taken by the Government was not taken in 
deference to the majority of the House, but because the vote affected the 
position of the East India Company, and a question thus touched ought 
no longer to be tampered with. [It is the present intention of the Go- 
vernment, he said, to introduce the India Bill before “ny | As to the 
Orange Socicty, Mr. Disraeli made a statement similar to that made by 
Lord Derby in the House of Lords: he does not belong to it, he regre:~ 
ted its institution; but itis legal, and it ought to be no peremptory cis- 
qualification for the Magistracy. As regards National education, be 
said, Ministers would endeavour to combine the present system with ‘a 
just relief to those Church schools that now reecive no assistance irom 
the State, in a manner satisfactory to all parties. His explanation w:-) 
regard to Parliamentary Reform was given in terms almost similar ‘> 
those in his hustings-speech last week. But he said that the bill wil 
not be devised to prop up a political party or to uphold the interests oi a 
particular class. ‘ It will be founded upon principles of general — - 
and will, I hope, give universal satisfaction.” But it was saidthe © - 
vernment had not a majority in the House. Who has—Lord Palmerston, 
or Lord John Russell? If they do not, “ it does not follow that I am *o 
suppose we do not possess it; and until the fatal truth is proved by facts 
which I do not anticipate, I shall believe that we possess the const: 
tional confidence of the House of Commons,” (Lond cheers.) 

Mr. Horsman said he differed from Mr. Osborne, who had charged a 
large section of his own party with helping to place the present Goy.rn 
ment in power by a discreditable maneuvre. He differed from Mr. \)¢- 
borne not only on that ground, but as to the character and positior 1 
the Government and fire duty of the Opposition. They had thx: 
courses before them—to place the Government in a minority at once, *> 
attack them day after day and obstruct public business, or to wait tur a 
conyenient occasion to strike a decisive blow. They would not be } - 
tified in adopting the first, because when in Opposition the Goyernn 
had conducted themselves with moderation and forbearance. To the sc 
cond course, of which Mr, Osborne had set an example, he object». 
The last course was perfectly legitimate. After showing that gentlome 
opposite had not evinced any great avidity for office, that Lord Derby b<! 
made good appointments, and that the country exhibited no alarm, b» 
turned to ask what had become of the majority returned last year to =~s- 
tain the most powerful Minister seen in modern times ? o 

Now, he would speak of the gentlemen who sat on the front Opposit'-2~ 
bench with the feelings that he could not but entertain for those with w) © 
he had for so many years been associated in the intereourse of publi 
and private friendship; and of the noble lord the Member for Tiverton !° 
could only speak in the manner in which every man must feel and speak of 
him who had ever stood to him in a position of official subordination—¢> ~ 
pressing the highest sense of his unvarying courtesy and kindness, ar. «! 
that generous consideration and protection which superadded feelings «| 
personal obligation to those of admiration and esteem. But standing th«*° 
as one of the majority by whose votes the late Government had been « »- 
placed, by what Mr. Osborne had described as a discreditable mane + '°, 
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— . 
accepting all the consequences of that vote, he was saying nothing in- 
istent with the feelings he had expressed when he reasserted out of 

office what he had respectfully but pertinaciously urged in office, that the 

Jownfall of the Government and the disorganization of the party arose from 

that fatal and inveterate habit of the no le lord lately at the head of the 

Government, of always looking to the opposite benches for sympathy and 

support, and turning the cold shoulder to his friends; always more intent 

upon neutralizing and conciliating his foes than on confirming his friends ; 
relying too much upon his own adroitness and dexterity for that permanent 

ngth which could only arise from solid fidelity to principles ; and above 
all, imagining that the powerful, earnest, and high-mettled majority which 
we so triumphantly given him last April, had no other mission to fulfil than 
to support the personal position of the Minister, instead of the principles of 

8 ,, This fatal confidence, carelessness, and false security, had led 

to so fatal and rapid a change, that whereas in August last they had left 

the House a united party, under the most powerful Minister that had 

been seen since the Reform Bill, they had reassembled in February a 

disunited and disbanded party, under a Minister who, they knew, could not 

long remain in office. When, therefore, Mr. Osbo:ue asked the present 

Government what their principles were, the right honourable gentleman 

opposite, with perfect truth, replied, ‘Tell us what were the principles 

which you as a Government maintained three weeks ago.” Why, 
that was a question which some of those who sat near him had asked 
themselves in vain. Was it the principle of Parliamentary Reform? ‘That 
was indefinitely postponed. Was it religious freedom? Upon that point the 
answer was most complete. The conduct of three members of the present 
Cabinet on this subject did them great honour, and that of Mr. Disraeli in 
ticular had been of a character which would make it impossible to 
speak of him otherwise than with respect. But what was the position of 
the Liberal party on this question? For the first time in the history of the 
Liberal party, to its disgrace and shame, that question of religious freedom 
upon which their most glorious victories had been obtained was made an 
open question in a Liberal Cabinet. That was done last year. This year 
the question had been abandoned by the Cabinet, and intrusted to more 
vigorous and liberal hands. On the question of church-rates, again, what 
were their principles? Every one had heard, cither from his constituents 
or from honourable Members who were present, that when a large and 
important deputation waited upon the late Premier upon the subject of 
chureh-rates, they were stung with indignation because their reception had 
not been such as they had a right to expect. Was it again the principle of 
administrative reform and the pure dispensation of patronage? How was 
that illustrated in what he could not otherwise characterize than as the 
shabby nepotism which in the county of Kent and at Manchester filched 
from their legitimate claimants those professional appointments that, con- 
trary to all precedent, had been misappropriated to the aristocratic con- 
nexions of the Cabinet? (Loud evries of * Hear hear!) Was it, then, 
last of all, the maintenance of the independence and honour of the coun- 
try? The vote which displaced the noble lord had given the reply to this 
uestion. He thought it right to bring all these facts to the remembrance of 
the noble Lord Came grog in order that they might be well pondered 
over before he returned to office. (‘* Hear hear!” anda laugh.) It was 
quite evident that the season of adversity was favourable to truth, while 
in the sunshine of prosperity there was nothing but adulation. The 
assiduity and eloquence of Mr, Osborne were so great that they seemed 
likely to realize a speedy return to office, and to give but a short time to 
penitence and good resolves. Mr. Horsman pointed out that power is de- 
posited with the Opposition; that they can dictate every measure ; and 
that the interests of truth and progress will be more surely promoted by real 
liberality in opposition than by sham liberality in office. The Govern- 
ment has a y made two concessions. It has given up the Conspiracy 
Bill, and has determined to give more effect to that competitive examina- 
tio for commissions in the Artillery and Engineers which was abandoned 
by Lord Panmure. The Opposition had better remain quiet until it can 
wake a move with advantage, and shall have found itself under leadership 
which will enable it to move to the other side and maintain a position there 
with honour to itself and advantage to the country. 

Lord Joun Russexx also declared against embarrassing the Ministry 
inthe outset. The party opposite had followed a policy they deemed 
Conservative, he had followed a policy he deemed Reforming. If they 
followed out their principles, questions would arise on which he should 
still be found differing from them. After some warning comments on 
Mr. Disraeli’s statements respecting the Orangemen and National Educa- 
tion in Ireland, Lord John entered upon an elaborate refutation of Mr. 
Disraeli’s description of the Reform Bill; reminding him that it was 
framed by Lord Grey, Lord Althorp, Sir James Graham, Lord Derby, 
and himself, persons not to be lightly accused of a series of Whig jobs. 
Neither Sir Robert Peel, nor Mr. Goulburn, nor Lord Hardinge, ever 
brought charges against these men like that preferred by Mr. Disraeli. 
With regard to the future, he should look with great suspicion upon 
any Reform Bill of which Mr. Disraeli was to be the concocter, or in 
any part the framer. 

In the course of his speech, Lord John paid a very high compliment to 
Lord Palmerston for his great exertions during the war, and for the op- 
portune moment at which he signed the treaty of peace. ‘I think that 
nothing can efface those obligations from the memory of Englishmen.” 
Lord John also said that Lord Malmesbury would carry on the affairs 
of his office ‘‘ with great regard for the dignity and interests of England, 
combined with a conciliatory spirit toward other states.” But while we 
maintain the alliance with France, he hoped we should not consider that 
power as the only friendly power in Europe, and that we should place 
our relations with other states on a cordial and permanent footing. 

a Dxummonp interpolated a few words, to say that he agreed with 
‘Ir, Disraeli’s view of the Reform Bill, and that the proofs of his allega- 
tons should be shown to Lord John hereafter. 

Lord Patmerston took a share in the debate, called up by the remarks 
af Mr. Horsman. Mr. Disracli asked where the majority of the House is 
to be found? Mr. Horsman secmed to know where it is, and to be conscious 
that he could wield it on a proper occasion. Those who sat with Lord 
Palmerston would offer no factious opposition, nor anticipate the period 
at which the majority should be manifested. When his Government lost 
the assistance of Mr. Horsman, he was not aware that that loss was oc- 
casioned by a want of political confidence. In pursuing a course he 
thought best for the country, he had been glad to receive support from 

any quarter; and if he were again intrusted with the conduct of affairs, 
be should not think any measure the worse because it had the support of 

se who might sit opposite to him, Mr, Horsman seemed to imply 
that Lord Palmerston was not a Liberal but a Tory. Now he had concurred 

R carrying the great measures of domestic policy upon which Lord Jokn 

uasell 80 justly prided himself. Afver exonerating the present Govern- 

. from blame in the course they had pursued on Mr. Gibson’s motion, 

finished by a summary of the decds of his Administration, 











** With regard to the course 


which we pursued during the three years. 
that we held j 


office, that I am willing to leave to the impartial judgment 
of history. We carried a great and difficult war to a successful termination. 
I was called to office, not by any effort of my own, not by any Parlia- 
mentary proceeding in which I was a mover; | was called to office because 
two other combinations which had been attempted had failed, and I felt it 
my duty under such circumsiances te do all that I could to promote the 
interests of the country. We carried that war to a successful termination. 
In conjunction with our great ally the Sovereign of the French empire, we 
obtained a peace which I believe every one admits sufficiently accomplished 
the objects for which the war was undertaken, and we ve eins in re- 
quiring the complete execution of that treaty, although great difficulties 
were interposed in the way of the fulfilment of some important conditions of 
the compact. We had to encounter other foreign difficulties of less magnitude, 
which we overcame ; and when that great event occurred which convulsed 
our Indian empire from one end to the other, we spared no exertion to put 
an early termination to the struggle. With regard to our internal legis- 
lation, I maintain that during those three years we have succeeded in per- 
suading Parliament to pass several measures of great importance—measures 
onnected with the industry of the country, and measures abolishing 
systems which had endured for ages—and making arrangements which 
had long been desired, but which had previously been wished for in vain. 
It was owing to our perseverance that, although the last session of Partia- 
ment was shortened by the dissolution, and although we were told by the 


| right honourable gentleman the Member for Buckinghamshire we intended 


to waste a session, we carried through Parliament three measures of great 
importance—the two measures concerning Divorce and Testamentary Ju- 
risdiction, and the Criminal Breaches of Trust’ Act. We carried those 
measures, which were of great importance and effected great improvements, 
by the perseverance with which we urged the House not to separate until 
they had been passed into law. I merely mention these things; but, as 1 
said before, we are willing to leave our administration to the verdict of im- 
partial history; and I feel perfectly satisfied that when the results of that 
administration shall be impartially regarded, we shall be found not to have 
abused the trust which our Sovereign, our Country, and Parliament placed 
in us.” (Cheers.) 

The report of Supply was agreed to. 

Tur Frencn Qvrstion. 

Mr. Cravrurn asked whether Lord Malmesbury’s despaich to Cuunt 
Walewski had been submitted formally or in substance to the French au- 
thorities before it was officially presented ? 

Mr. Disraeui put it to the House whether questions of this kind ought 
to besanctioned, It implied that there had been some surreptitious com- 
munication with a foreign Government. Had Mr, Craufurd inquired, he 
might have found valid reasons for the apparent delay in the transmission 
of the despatch. It had to be submitted to the Cabinet, and then to the 
Queen ; and then oceurred such weather that for forty-eight hours no one 
could cross the Channel. Having noticed these circumstances, which he 
hoped would be satisfactory to the House, Mr. Disraeli again protested 
against a class of questions of no advantage to the public. 





Tur Oarus Birt, 

The Wednesday sitting was occupied by a brief discussion on the 
Oaths Bill, In moving that the House should go into Committee, Lord 
Joun Russexx explained that he had been asked to postpone proceedings 
because many members of the Government were absent in attendance on 
her Majesty. He thought postponement unadyisable. But Members 
would have another opportunity on the bringing up of the report, as he 
should then propose some alterations. One is to provide that the act 
shall not affect the oath taken by the Roman Catholics; another, to in- 
troduce words into the preamble making it clear that the declaration. 
against foreign potentates is not a declaration against influence over the 
mind, 

Mr. Watrotr and Mr. Newpecare thanked Lord John Russell for 
taking a course fair towards the opponents of the bill and not disadvan- 
tageous to its supporters. Mr. Tuomas Duncompe asked whether Lord 
John Russell expected a majority in the House of Peers; and if not, 
whether he would proceed to seat Baron Rothschild by a resolution of 
the House of Commons? ‘To enable Lord John to reply, Mr. Durtwyn 
raoved the adjournment of the debate. 

Lord Joun Russe... said, it was doubtful where the majority of that 
House was, and it would be presumptuous in him to say where is the 
majority in the House of Lords. As to the second question, he thought 
it desirable that decisions made by that House should if possible be 
made by general consent of Parliament. The Stockdale case was so 
settled. It would be inconvenient to raise a discussion as to the priv:- 
leges of the House, and he thought it his = to finally settle the Jow 
question by the authority of Parliament. There are two other modes 
of admitting Baron Rothschild, but it would be inexpedient to discuss 
either at present. 

Mr. Duncompe was not satisfied : he declared himself in favour of »ro- 
ceeding by a resolution, predicted that the bill would be rejected by tho 
Lords, and promised, if, after the rejection of the bill, Lord Jobn 
Russell or Mr. Dillwyn didnot move a resolution to admit Baron Ro:h- 
schild, he would move it himself. ; 

The bill passed through Committee, and the report was ordered to |» 
brought up on Monday, 

Tue Srroy Mvuriy. 

Mr. Ries called the attention of the House to the treatment of m+ 
nous Sepoys and other insurgents in India, and moved for papers. ‘The 
drift of a long speech in which, amid repeated cries of “ Divide!” he nar« 
rated the origin and progress of the outbreak, was to show that the storics 
of Sepoy atrocities have been exaggerated, and that our officers and so!- 
diers had retaliated upon life and property ; and to urge upon the House 
the necessity of tempering justice with mercy. He applauded the con- 
duct of Lord Canning, and condemned the wholesale execution of rebe!s. 
In Oude especially, he contended, we have no right to carry-on a war of 
extermination. Many landowners now in rebellion—Maun Singh for ex- 
ample—had sheltered English fugitives. If Maun Singh were taken and 
hanged, that would be murder, 

General THompson seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bariute promised some of the papers asked for ; and expressed @ 
general reliance on the exertions and instructions of Lord Canning and 
Sir Colin Campbell to prevent unnecessary severity, and to ro 
between mutinous Sepoys and rebels. Mr. Vansrrrart hoped the House 
would not be carried away by the morbid sensibility shown by Mr. Rick 
on behalf of mutinous Sepoys, and expatiated on the treachery and blood- 


thirstiness of the Natives. Mr. Buxton grew cloquent in defence of 
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the character of the Natives; warmly approved of the policy of Lord | times, it has on the whole been rather an injury than a good to Ireland 


Canning ; and accused the British army and its commander-in-chief of 
cruelties that revived the bloody and terrible memories of ‘Taunton and 
Culloden. At the same time, he admitted that death would be the 
righteous penalty of cvery Sepoy present at the murder of his officers, 
or who butchered our countrymen and women. Mr. Mancues said that 
Mr. Rich had sought to palliate the conduct of the Sepoys more than 
they deserved, but he did not believe the Sepoys had been guilty of the 


But the letter of the late Lord Chancellor, laying it down that 0 ‘i 

is a disqualification for the office of magistrate, was not hel 

law, and will not be acted upon in future. The Orange Society is le, al 

and its members ought not to be np to any peculiar diequalea’ 
eation.- Lord Derby would not say whether it is dectrable or not that 
_ members of that Society should be appointed magistrates, but he 
| thought it undesirable that the office should be held by clergymen. The 


mutilation of women and children. He noticed that the stories told | recommendation of persons to hold the office of magistrate must be left 


here of atrocities committed at Delhi were not confirmed in Delhi; but 
at Delhi they had stories about Cawnpore, which equally vanished at 
Cawnpore itself. The inscriptions discovered on walls at Cawnpore 


been written subsequently. He approved of the policy of Lord Can- 
ning. Captain Scorr and Mr. Apams vindicated the character of British 
officers and men from unjust imputations. Sir Henry Rawinson 
would not impute wanton cruclty to the officers, but he stated as a signi- 
ficant fact, that, after ten months’ fighting, we had not in our hands a 
single prisoner of war. Our policy should be one that would leave open 


a door to reconciliation. It may not be the time for an amnesty; but to | 


pave the way for one, a stop should be put to the system of not granting 
quarter, 
Motion withdrawn. 
Tue Coronization or Inpra. 
Mr. Witiiam Ewart moved for the appointment of a Sclect Com- 


mittee to inquire into the progress and prospects and the best means to | 


be adopted for the promotion of European colonization and settlement in 
India, and the formation of military stations, especially in the hill dis- 
tricts and healthier climates of that country, as well as for the extension 
of our commerce with Central Asia. Many parts of India are favourable 
to the European constitution ; notably, Sylhet, Sikhim, Assam, Nepaul, 
Simla, Mount Aboo, the Vindaya range, the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts. In these districts we might establish centres of civilization, 
schools, colleges, stations, and not only benefit the material interests of 
the Natives by stimulating agriculture and introducing municipal insti- 
tutions, but promote Christianity. 

. Mr. Battie looked with no favour on the proposal, and said it was 
inopportune ; but he did not oppose inquiry. He insisted that of late years 
the East India Company had offered every facility for colonization, but he 
represented their power, especially as regards grants of land, as limited. 

No one opposed the motion ; but Colonel Syxrs, Sir J. Ereutstone, 
and Mr. Manos, set forth views opposed to the practicability of the 
project, on the ground that the climate is unhealthy iu the plains, and 
that where it is healthy, in the mountains, the rough character of the 
country is altogether unfavourable to cultivation. On the other hand, 
Mr. Danny Seymour and Mr.Tvxner supported the motion, and the 
view of its proposer. 

The motion was agreed to with the omission of the words “ and the 
formation of military stations.”’ 

Tur Case or tum Cacriant. 

On the motion for the third reading of the India Loan Bill, Mr. Dis- 
RAEL! began to make a statement respecting the Cagliari ; but as he 
was out of order, he was stopped by the Speaker, and did not resume it 
until the bill was read a third time and passed. Mr, Disnarra then re- 
sumed his statement. 

The case of the Cagliari was one of the first that engaged the atten- 
tion of the new Government. After the greatest deliberation, they ar- 
rived at the conclusion that, as the late Government had acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of the King of Naples even after the new circumstances 
had come under their notice, their successors could not contravene that 
decision. But on Friday last Lord Palmerston stated that the late 
Government, at the time of their retirement, had the case under consider- 
ation. For that statement the Government was unprepared, as the do- | 
cuments afforded no clue whatever to that information. However, the | 
Government accepted the declaration of the late Prime Minister without 
hesitation, and the responsibility that followed as an inevitable conse- 
quence. Under the new circumstances, the Government have determined 
to sulmit the case to the present Law-adviscrs of the Crown, end, having 
obtained their opinion, to do what may be best for the interest of law, 
right, and justice. All the papers connected with the case will be laid 
befors Parliament, including the legal opinions. 


to the unfettered discretion of the Lords-Lieutenant of counties, and the 
adoption of those recommendations to the unfettered discretion of the 


scr | Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
were not seen on the first visit of the relieving force: they seem to have | 


The Earl of Canuiste said he did not knew that the question would 
have been put. Had the question been mooted while he was Lord. 
Lieutenant, he should have been prepared to vindicate Lord Chancellor 
| Brady’s letter. He concurred with Lord Derby as regards the Orange 

organization, and held himself prepared to question the propricty ‘of 
future appointments. i 
| Tur Gatway FrReEEemMen. 

Mr. Crive moved for leave to bring in a bill to disfranchise the free. 
men of Galway. The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into 
elections at Galway had stated specifically that very corrupt practices 
prevailed there. At the election in 1857, out of 550 freemen 250 wore 
proved to have received bribes. When one of the candidates, Mr. Blake 
was told that twenty-one butchers wanted 210/., and twenty-three 
shoemakers 115/., he withdrew, saying that the Bank of Ireland could 
not stand such a contest. Mr. Clive cited the case of Great Yarmouth, 
the freemen of which were disfranchised although only fourteen cases of 
bribery were proved. 
| Sir Tuomas Burkr seconded the motion. He greatly amused the 
| House, by confessing that, as the friend of Lord Dunkellin, he had given 
| 2507. in order to obtain from his opponents 100 split votes. Lord Clan- 
| ticarde had undertaken to pay for Lord Dunkellin whatever money was 

required in the town of Galway. 

ord Lovainr, Mr. Ker Sermer, and Mr. J. D. Frrzeexarn sup- 
ported the bill. Colonel Frencn opposed it. Mr. Macvire and Mr, 
Ayrton called for less onesided measures. 

Mr. Waro.e advised the House to agree to the introduction of the 
bill; but, having great doubts whether the course proposed was the 
proper course, he reserved his right to act as he pleased on the future 
stages of the bill. He espeeially alluded to the share in the election of 
1857 taken by Sir Thomas Burke as a matter demanding some expla- 
nation. 

The bill was read a first time. 

Earlier in the evening, Mr. Korrvuck snd Mr. Macurne had presented 
petitions from the freemen, naming Lord Clanriearde, Sir Thomas Burke, 
Professor Brown, and others, as parties to the bribery; and praying 
that the House would punish the great as well as the small. 

Tur Baxyxxurrcy Law, 

When, on Monday, Lord BrovGuam moved the second reading ef his 
District Courts of Bankruptcy Abolition Bill, he said he had gieat hopes 
| that a considerable portion of the bill would be embodied in the forth- 
| coming Government measure. The Lorp Cuances.tox objected te pro- 
| ceeding with the bill pro forma, in order to introduce amendments, It 
will be necessary to revise the whole of the law and introduce material 
! 





improvements. The Attorney-General will shortly introduce into the 

other House a bill of a very comprehensive and extensive description, in- 
| cluding all those matters to which Lord Brougham has particularly di- 
| rected his attention. The bill before the House only dealt with a part 
of the subject, and: piecemeal legislation will be inconvenient. Lond 
Broveurm consented that the order should be discharged; but he laid 
on the table a new bill containing the very amendments which he de- 
sired togintroduce ; and that bill was read a first time. 

Prosprets oF THE LypIAN CamPparcn.—In meving the second reading 
of the East India Lean. Bill, Lord ELLnNronovex ventured upon antinipa- 
tions with regard to the state of India and the future of the revolt. Ile 
| said—“ The state of India is this. No doubt in the eourse of the last year, 

in consequence of the mutiny, there has been a very great loss of property 
| belonging to the Company, and a great diminution of revenue ; but let it 
| be reeollected that all the revenue of Madras, Bombay, Scinde, the: Pun- 
jaub, the country near Delhi, and the lower provinces, remains in the 


| 
Lord Paumerston showed a desire to speak, but was stopped by the | possession of the English Government. It is, besides, a great cause of si- 
Srraxen as there was no question before the House. ‘To give the re- | tisfaetion that the price of opium is so-high, for a very considerabir in- 


uired] opportunity, Mr, Disraeti instantly moved the adjournment of the 
Touse ; and Lord Patmrrston reéxplained his position. At first the 
late Government had no ground to dispute the competency of the Nea- 
politan courts. After some time documents arrived from Naples, and a 
little sketch, showing that the Cagliari was captured beyond the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of Naples. The Law-ofticers were again consulted, 
but there was nothing in the opinion they gave that led the late Goyern- 
ment to think themselves entitled to dispute the jurisdiction of the Nea- 
politan courts. The question was, whether the Cagliari had been forci- 
bly seized or whether the captain had willingly surrendered. The Go- 
vernment were advised that there was not that clear case of forcible 


capture which entitled them to demand the surrender of the engineers | 


and to support the demand by force. When he said the claim was under 
consideration, he meant that the late Government were expecting further 
documents from Sardinia and Naples, with respect to the Sardinian de- 
mand for the restitution of the vessel, because if that demand were ac- 
ceded to, the British Government would have a clear right to demand the 
surrender of the engineers. 

The motion for the adjournment was withdrawn. ' 

Mr. Kinglake had a notice on the paper relating to the Cagliari; but 
when he was called on by the Spraxker to move it, he did not answer to 
his name. It was explained that the promise of Mr. Disracli to produce 
the papers had rendered the motion unnecessary. 

In the House of Peers, Lord Lynpuvunst made inquirics respecting the 
case of the Cagliari; which elicited a similar statement from the Earl of 
MALMesBuRY. 

Tue Intsn Macisrracy. 
In answer to the Marquis of Lonponprrry, the Earl of Denny ex- 
lained the views of the Government with regard to Orangemen. Lord 
linton is not connected with Orange socicties, and he holds that what- 
ever may have been the adyantages of the Orange organization in former 


crease of revenue may be expected under that head. ‘There is ne doubt, 
therefore, that even at present the state of the revenue of India issuch as 
to justify hope. Et may be necessary when I am asking for money to state 
what I conceive to be the present posture of affairs in India. I should dis 
tinetly say that what I expect is this—that by the end of this month the 
Commander-in-chief will have destroyed Lueknow. I think the bodies ef 
rebels who have congregated in that plaee will have been driven out of it by 
a fire under whieh no man can hope to live. I expect, therefore, there will 
not be in India after the commencement of the month of April any con- 
siderable rebel force remaining in a body. There will be, no doubt, desu- 
| tory and predatory movements made in various parts of the country, and 
number of men will be required, and great exertions will be necessary to 
prevent these movements or to keep them in check. Some time will, there- 
fore, probably elapse before the country is reduced to a state of complete 
tranquillity ; but I trust that bythe beginning of April our troops will be 
housed for the hot weather in the palaces of Lucknow. I do not state this 
from any information I have received since I have been in offiee, Tam now 
only repeating precisely what I stated in conversation two months ago.’ 

Vorrs or Tuanxs.—On Tucsday the thanks of Parliament, voted t& 
February, were read again in both Houses, in order that the name 0! 
Frederick James Halliday, Esq., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, might he 
inserted. He has performed good and meritorious services, especially in 
making admirable arrangements for the passage of troops along the great 
Trunk Road. ; 

In the House of Peers, Lord ELLENnonovGH stated that the Queen bs 
| conferred a baronetcy on the son of Sir Henry Lawrence, and that the 
Court of Directors will propose to the Proprictors that he shall receive 102", 
a year. 

Tur Matta Vote.—In Committee of Supply, on Monday, Genort 
Perr moved a vote of 500,000/. to defray the expense of the embodies 
Militia ; that sum having been expended in excess of the sum voted, 5° 
Grorce Lewis asked why the sum could not be taken, under the Appre- 
| priation Act, from the 800,000/. saved on the Army Estimates in const: 

quence of the large number of men transferred to Indie Mr, Drsmawet ot 
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Mr. HaMiiTon said the sum could not be taken without a vote of the House, 

the 800,000/. had been ‘ declared” a saving. On the report of 
Supply the next day, Sir Georcr Lewis returned to the charge ; and Mr. 
PisRABLI further stated that even if the power under the me cape Act 
to ly a deficiency on one vote from other votes applied in this case, he 
should have referred to come to Parliament for a direct vote to meet a clear 
deficiency. In this course the House concurred. 

TRansFER OF EstatTEs.—On the motion for going into Committee on the 
Transfer of Estate Simplification Bill, Lord St. Leonanps explained that 
its object is to simplify the purchase and transfer of titles to real property. 
He pro that twenty years from the time of purchase shall be a common 
par against all the world. Persons under a disability ave to be allowed five 
years from the time the disability ceased. Within twenty years any person 
having a right in remainder, or on behalf of a lunatic, infant, or child un- 
born, _ get a decree in Chancery reserving to them power to establish 
their rights. Vendors or their agents concealing deeds or falsifying a pedi- 
gree, to liable to fine and imprisonment with or without hard fo 
Children born aftertwenty years are to be excluded. With some objections 
from Lord CRANWoRTH affecting the proposed limitation, the bill passed 
through the Committee pro forma, 

EXAMINATION OF DErENDANTS.—Lord BrovGHam presented a bill on 
Thursday to complete and improve the change in the law effected by his act 
of 1851, enabling persons to be examined in all civil suits. After’ showing 





that the act of 1851 had not increased perjury, the great objection made | 


against it when proposed, he stated that he proposed to enable defendants, 
it they pleased, to be examined in all criminal proceedings ; subject, of 
course, to cross-examination, At present, the prosecutor is heard on oath, 
the defendant never, however willing he may be; yet in bankruptey and 
insolvency the defendant is examined, whether he will or not, and he is 
forced to answer all questions relating to his own frauds and even felonies. 
The bill was read a first time. 

Cask oF Mr. Hopcr.—In reply to Mr. Horsman, Mr. Diskari stated 
the case of Mr. Hodge. He was arrested at Genoa upon some allegation 
connected with the attempt on the life of the Emperor of the French, and 
the French Government demanded that he should be surrendered to them. 
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ary, of his astonishment and regret at the interpretation put upon certain phrases 
in his despatch to Count Persigny on the 20th January, “ astonishment that his 
meaning could have been misunderstood, and regret that he should be believed, 
with his knowledge of England, capable of applying, as a generality, an imputation 
which the context of his despatch ought, be thinks, to have proved could only have 
been intended for a definite class of strangers.” r 

Though her Majesty’s Government have from the first entertained the belief that 
an erroneous construction had been put on Count Walewski’s despatch, they re- 
ceive with the highest satisfaction the voluntary repudiation, so honourable to his 
Excellency, of the meaning which he believes to have been attributed to him: and 
in the same spirit of candour they desire to call his attention to those expressions 
which really have produced an unfavourable impression on the public opinion of this 
country. 

Your Lordship will therefore remark to Count Walewski, that his Excellency, in 
stating that the attempt which has just providentially failed, * like others which 
have preceded it, was devised in England”—in speaking with reference to the 
“adeptes de la démagogie " established in England—of “ assassinaticen elevated to 
doctrine, preached openly, practised in repeated attempts ’—and in asking “* whe- 
ther the right of asylum should protect such a state of things, or contribute to fa- 
vour their designs and their plans "—has not unnaturally been understood to imply 
imputations, not only that the offences enumerated are not recognized as such by 
the English law, and may be committed with impunity, but that the spirit of 
English legislation is such as designedly to shelter and screen the offender from 
punishment. 

Her Majesty's Government are persuaded that had Count Walewski known, when 
his Excellency held with your Lordship the conversation to which I have adverted 
above, that such construction was put upon certain portions of his despatch of Janu- 
ary 20, he would have had no difficulty in adding to the assurance then given the 
further assurance that nothing could have been farther from his intention than to 


| convey an imputation injurious alike to the morality and the honour of the British 


but by the extradition treaty between Sardinia and France, Sardinia could | 
not comply with the request without the consent of the Engiish Govern- | 


ment, Mr. Hodge’s papers, were sent to England; and the Government 
having examined those papers, and having found tiat they were not sufti- 
cient to warrant the committal of Mr. Hodge by a magistrate in England, 


declined to accede to the demand. Mr. Hodge is suffering from a pulmonary | 


complaint; and Sir James Hudson, anticipating the instructions of the 


Government, had taken care that every becoming comfort should be at his | 


command, and had demanded from the Sardinian Government that his im- 
prisonment should cease as soon as the forms of law should permit. 

Tur Récis Scueme.—Lord Brovenam presented a petition from th: 
Anti-Slavery Society respecting the so-called free emigration scheme. The 
petition stated that in the island of Guadeloupe there existed a vagrant law 
the immediate tendency of which was to reduce free Negroes to slavery. It 
was passed after the abolition of slavery in 1848 and, as Lord Brougham be- 
lieves, without the knowledge of the home government. A law similar in 
principle had been passed in Jamaica without the sanction of the British 
Government. ‘The petition gave an instance of the sufferings of the free 
Negroes. The Stella, a ship of 380 tons burden, picked up 950 Negroes on 
the coast of Africa, Of these 340 died on the voyage. No preparation had 
been made to receive them at Guadeloupe, and they had to be sent to other 
places, Eighty were placed in the hold; the ship struck on a rock, and the 
whole eighty perished. 

The Earl of MaLMesnury said he had received no information on the sub- 
ject since he had been in office. 

ConDITION OF THE WoRrKING Crasses.—Mr. Sianzey made his 
annual motion for an unpaid commission to consider practical suggestions 
for poogpetestion of the welfare of the working classes. Mr. Estcourt, 
giving Mr. Slaney credit for good intentions, was ata loss to see what he 
aimed at, and suggested that Mr. Slaney himself should act as a com- 
missioner on his own account. The motion was withdrawn. 





Lorp CLANRICARDF.—Some time since, Lord CLANRICARDE gave notice | 


that he should call attention to some matters personal to himself. 
week withdrawn the notice, because he had been informed that the state- 
ment he proposed to make would be at variance with Parliamentary usage 
and practice. 





BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
GOVERN MENTS, 
No. l.—Earl Cowley to the Earl of Clarendon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Paris, Feb, 23, 1858, 
My Lord—Count Walewski is very desirous that I should express to your Lord- 


He has this | 


ship his astonishment and regret at the interpretation put, during the late dis- | 


enssion in the House of Commons, upon certain phrases in his despatch te Count 
Persigny of the 20th ultimo—astonishment that his meaning could have been mis- 


understood, and regret that he should be believed, with his knowledge of England, | A 


capable of applying as a generality an pg which the context of his de- | 


spatech ought, he thinks, to have proved could only have been intended for a definite 
class of strangers. 

I must, in justice to Count Walewski, add, that in the numerous conversations 
whieh I have had with him during the last month, his language has been in entire 
conformity with the assurances which I have thus the honour to convey to your 
lordship on his part. Moreover, his Excellency has evinced so much concern that 
the deplorable events which have occurred should not interrupt the friendly re- 

tions which exist between the two countries, that it is not to be supposed he 
would intentionally have said aught that could be construed into an attack upon the 
liberties of the British nation. 

1 have, &e. 
No, 2.—The Earl of Malmesbury to Earl Cowley. 
Foreign Office, March 4. 

My Lord—You will take the earliest opportunity of assuring Count Walewski 
that her Majesty’s advisers, on their accession to office, are earnestly desirous of 
maintaining in their integrity those close and friendly relations which, since the 
restoration of the Empire, have marked the alliance between France and Great 
Britain, to the great benefit of both countries. 

Convinced that these sentiments are shared by the Government of his Imperial 
Majesty, and that both Governments will concur in the opinion that such friendly 
relations are best maintained by frank and unreserved intercourse, her Majesty's 
Government appeal with confidence to that of his Imperial ot! to aid them in 
their endeavours to remove some causes of misapprehension, which, it cannot be 
denied, have produced, and if suffered to remain unexplained must continue to 
Produce, painful effects, upon the public mind of England. 

Your Lordship will assure Count Walewski, that her Majesty’s Government en- 
tertain the fullest conviction that his Excellency, in his despatch of the 20th 
January, written at a moment when the just indignation of France and of the world 
has been excited by the late atrocious and cowardly attempt upon the life of his 
Imperial Majesty, and under the impression that the laws of England were in- 
sufficient to protect his Imperial Majesty against a repetition of such attempts upon 
the part of foreign refugees resident in Great Britain, had no other intention than 
that of pointing out to her Majesty’s Government what appeared to be a source of 
ioe to France, and inviting their attention to the supposed defect. 

If such has been from the first the hope of her Majesty's Government, that hope 
has been completely realized by the full and frank assurances which Count Wa- 
lewski has spontaneously given, as reported in your despatch of the 23d of Febru- 


CowLrey. 





nation, All the offences which his Excellency enumerates, on being proved to the 
satisfaction of a jury, subject the person convicted to the infliction of penalties 
more or less severe; and if cases have been brought to the notice of the Government 
of his Imperial Majesty which may appear to have been overlooked by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, it is not to be doubted but that the advisers of her Majesty, 
in abstaining to prosecute, have been influenced by motives of discretion quite con- 
sistent with an earnest desire to repress such offences. 

Subsequently, however, to the late atrocious attempt, proceedings have been in- 
stituted in two cases—one for complicity in the late murderous attempt, another 
for a publication ** elevating assassination to doctrine” ; and another similar case is 
now under the consideration of the Law-officers of the Crown. 

It is hoped that these considerations will satisfy Count Walewski, that either 
his expressions have been greatly misunderstood, or that they have been made 
under an erroneous apprehension of the state of the law in this country, and that 
in either case his Excellency will not hesitate, with that frankness which has cha- 
racterized his conduct, to offer anexplanation which cannot fail to remove any ex- 
isting misconception, 

Your Lordship will read this despatch to Count Walewski, and leave acepy with 
his Excellency. 

lam, &e. 
No. 3. 





MALMESBURY. 
Earl Cowley to the Earl of ilalmesbury. 
Received March 9.) 
Paris, March 8, 1858. 

My Lord —I waited upon Count Walewski this afternoon, by appointment, and 
read to him your Lordship’s despatch of the 4th instant ; and, in compliance with the 
instructions contained in it, I left a copy with his Excellency. 

Count Walewski said that he received with great pleasure the assurances e« nveyed 
in it, that the Government of which your Lordship is a member are earnestly de- 
sirous of maintaining in their integrity those close and friendly relations which, 
since the restoration of the Empire, have marked the alliance between France and 
Great Britain; that he recognized, in common with your Lordship, the great benefit 
of a good understanding between the two countries ; and that you would always find 
him disposed to aid in maintaining it. 

With regard to the rest of the despatch, Count Walewski said that he would re- 
turn an answer to it in a day or two through the Emperor's Ambassador in London; 
but that he had no hesitation in stating at once, that nothing could have been 
further from his intention than to convey, in his despatch of the 20th of January to 
Count Persigny, any imputation whatever on the morality or honour of the British 
Nay, he would go further, and assure me that that despatch was written 
with no other object than to signalize acts and proceedings dangerous to the tran- 
quillity of France, which the Imperial Government had reason to believe were carry- 
ing on within the British territories. His Excellency admitted that he had used 
strong language, but it had been solely with reference to those acts and proces — ~ 
He had never pointed out, or intended to point out, a remedy for them. It was for 
the English Government and the English nation alone to determine in what manner, 
and in what measure, a remedy could be applied. 

have, &e. CowLey. 
No. 4.—The Earl of Malmesbury to Earl Cowley. 
Foreign Office, March 9, i858, 

My Lord—I have received your Excellency’s despatch of the 8th instant, re- 
porting the language of Count Walewski on receiving from you a copy of my de- 
spatch of the 4th instant ; and I have to acquaint your Excellency that her M ajesty’s 
Government have observed with great satisfaction the friendly spirit which 
pervaded his Excellency’s remarks, and they feel sure that all the misconception 
which has prevailed respecting the purport of his previous despatch of the 20th of 
January will be entirely removed by the answer which Count Walewski leads you to 
expect will be returned to the communication now made to him. 

Iam, &e. 
No. 5.—Count Walewski to Count Persigny. 
Communicated to the Earl of Malmesbury by Count Persigny, March 12. 
(Translation. ) 














MALMESBURY. 


Paris, March 11, 1858, 

M. le Comte—Lord Cowley has delivered to me a despatch which has been ad- 
dressed to him by her Britannic Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Poreigu 
airs, dated the 4th of Mareh, and of which you will tind a copy annexed hereto, 
The Government of the Emperor congratulates itself on the friendly dispositions 
of the new Cabinet, and sees with sincere satisfaction that the present Ministers 
of the Queen, like their predecessors, are under no misapprehension either as to 
our intentions, or as to the grave nature of the facts which we have signalized to the 
Government of her Britannic Majesty. 

The Government of the Emperor, M. le Comte, flatters itself that, for six years, 
its whole conduct has precluded the suspicion of its wishing in any way to wound 
the dignity of the English nation; and his Majesty thinks that he has seized every 
opportunity, during pe as well as during war, of drawing closer the bonds be- 
tween the two people. The Emperor, as you are aware, has always entertained 
this profound conviction, that the reconciliation of two great nations, after ages of 
antagonism, could be sincere and lasting only on one condition, namely, that the 
honour of one should never be sacrificed to the honour of the other, 

Such sentiments, attested by the constant acts of the Government of his Majesty, 
are a sufficient answer to the erroneous interpretations of which our communication 
of the 20th of January has been the object. Besides, what has happened? I 
begged you to signalize to the Government of her Britannic Majesty the existence 
in London of a sect of foreigners, which, in its publications and its meetings, ele- 
vates assassination to doctrine, and which in the space of six years has sent into 
France not less than eight assassins to strike a blow at the Emperor, as is proved 
by the declarations of the jury. : J 

“All these attempts, like that of the Mth 3 « have found the Emperor im- 
passive: putting his trust in the protection of Heaven, his Majesty views with 
profound disdain the attacks which are directed only at his person; but the country 
has shown itself to be deeply moved by them, and as, at the time when I addressed 
my despatch to you, no repressive measure had been taken in London, public 
opinion in Frauce, without taking into account the nature of the institutions of 
England, or the motives of discretion of which Lord Malmesbury’s communica- 
tion speaks, was astonished that eo much audacity should have remained un- 
punished. : ‘ “ 

Moreover, the character of our proceedings was laid down to you in the clearest 
manner by the Emperor himself, who wrote to you towards the end of January— 
“J do not deceive myself as to the little efficacy of the measures which could be 
taken, but it will still be a friendly act, which will calm much irritation here. 
Explain our position clearly to the Ministers of the Queen ; itis not now a question 
of saving my life, it iaa question of saving the alliance.’ ’ 

The Emperor, M. le Comte, has never intended to demand the support of foreign 
Governments to increase his personal security. A more elevated sentiment, an 
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interest greater in his eyes, have guided him—namely, the maintenance of the good 
relations existing with the neighbouring states. 

My despatch of the 20th of January had no other object than to signalize a state 
of things which was to be regretted ; but I carefully abstained from expressing any 
opinion as to the measures calculated to remedy it; and I have been unable to un- 
derstand how certain expressions of that despatch have been so misinterpreted. 
It is, besides, unnecessary for me to tell you that it never entered my thought t: 
consider English legislation as designedly sheltering the offender, and, to borroy 
Lord Malmesbury’s own words, as screening him from punishment. 

In giving these assurances to the Principal Secretary of State, you willbe so good 
as to add, that as the intentions of the Emperor have been misapprehended, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government will abstain from eontinuing a discussion which, by being pro- 
longed, might prejudice the dignity and good understanding of the two countries ; 
and that it appeals, purely and simply, to the loyalty of the English people 

f request you to read this despatch to Lord Malmesbury, and to leave with hit a 
copy of it. 

Receive, &c. A. Watrwsnt 





Che Cuntt. 
Tut Queen, the Prince Consort, and the rest of the family, returned to 
Buckingham Palace from Osborne on Tuesday afternoon, On Wed- 
nesday her Majesty held a levee at St. James’s Palace, which was 
attended by a great number of distinguished persons. Thursday was 
the birthday of the Princess Louisa. Prince Alfred came up from Al- 
verbank, and the Queen gave a ball in the evening to about a hundred 
and fifty children of her nobles and gentry. The Prince Consort went 
alone to the Haymarket Theatre on Friday cvening. 

The Earl of Derby had audience of her Majesty on Wednesday aud 
Thursday. Lord Sydney had, audience, and gave up his gold stick as 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. 

The list of her Majesty’s guests includes the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord and Lady Chelmsford, Earl and Countess Grey, the Marl and 
Countess of Ellesmere, the Speaker and Lady Charlotte Denison, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Walpole. 


Che Petropolis. 

The Court of Aldermen have adopted a resolution ordering the Towa- 
Clerk—‘*to make such inquiries as may be necessary to ascertain 
whether any member of this Court or of the Court of Common Council 
have become disqualified under the 9th section of the 12th and 13th 
Victoria, cap. 94, sec. 9, and that he do from time to time forthwith lay 
the names of such members before this Court.” It was remarked in 
court, that several members would be found to come within the operation 
of the act. Among those was mentioned Alderman Cubitt, who has 
been exposed to an indictment for creating a ‘nuisance’ at Greenwich ; 
but it was at once explained that the nuisance was a new pier erected by 
the Alderman at his own cost, to the great convenience of the public. 

The Court of Common Council, on Thursday, passed a resolution con- 
gratulating the Lord Mayor on the marriage of his daughter, Miss Ada 
Blanche Carden, to Mr. Frederick Brodie. 


The anniversary festival in aid of the funds of the Hospital for Dis- 
eases of the Chest was held on Wednesday, the Duke of Cambridge in 


the chair. Sin } 






¢ its foundation in 1848, the institution has relieved 
40,750 out-patients; and since wards for in-patients were opened in 
1855, it has provided for 660 of these. The receipts for the last year 
amounted to 62787,; the expenditure to 4700/. Part of the money has 
been applied to liquidate the building debt, but 6000/. remains to be 


paid. The contribution of the evening amounted to 3000/7. In pro- 
posing the “ Army and Navy,” the Chairman went out of the usual 
course, and mede some remarks on matters affecting himself. Le denied | 
the imputation that he had net supported Sir Colin Campbell; on the 
contrary, the greatest cordiality and attachment existed between him 


and Sir Colin. Then again, he was told that the cause of all the incon- 
veniences and want of comfort to the Army was the want of attention 
on the part of the Horse Guards. No statement could be more incorrect. 

If there was anything which occupied his attention more than another 


from day to day and from hour to hour, it was the deep interest which he | 


took in all that’ related to the permanent advantage and wellbeing of the Bri- 
tish soldier. He took every opportunity whenever his more important dutics 
allowed him to leave London, even for a few hours, to go and inspect the 
various barracks and hospitals throughout the country. On his return from 
such visits, he always found that in the barracks many things were wanted 





which it was his duty to represent, and which he had represented accord- | 


ingly. But what was the result? He did not hold the purse-strings of the 
nation ; and though he might represent a certain state of facts, which gene- 
rally were admitted, he was met by the answer that it might be all very true 
and very desirable, but the Government had no money. Well, he could not 
coin money; and if the feeling of the country was that much should and 
much ought to be done, it was for the country to give the money, or other- 
wise the desire to improve the condition of the Army could not be carried 
out. He felt very strongly on this point, and, as he had not had an earlier 
opportunity of giving utterance to the sentiments that impressed him, he 
trusted that they would excuse him if he gave vent to remarks which were 
not in strict accordance with charitable meetings of this description. All 
he could say was, that the very improvements which had been introduced into 
the Army had caused the barrack-accommodation of the Army to be cur- 
tailed. ‘They had had libraries and reading-rooms, but it was a great mis- 
take to suppose that they had added to, because in truth they had been 
taken out of, the barrack-accommodation of the soldier. That had been 
done because it was a cheaper method, apparently, and the men had been 
crowded up in their rooms—all to meet the feeling of the age. He was 
quite sure that what he said would be believed. 


The road over the new bridge at Chelsea is now complete. The Prince 
Consort and the Prince of Wales rode over it on Thursday. They were 
received by Mr. Page and Professor Faraday. 


The final examination of Simon Bernard took place on Saturday. Several 
ether witnesses were called to support previous testimony, and there was 
also new evidence. Mr. Joseph Taylor, 2 manufacturer of Birmingham, 
stated that he had made the grenades; he was employed by Mr. Thomas 
pile, of London. Mr. Allsop was a man about sixty, tall, stout, and deaf. 
M. Wich, Vice-Consul of Belgium in London, deposed that he had viséd an 
eld rt for Thomas Allsop—a tall, stout gentleman, a little deaf. An 
Italian had first presented the rt, but was told that Allsop must come 
himself. Hecame: ‘he was an lishman—I may say a thorough spe- 
cimen of John Bull, because the first thing he did was to grumble.” ir. 
Bodkin put in the following letter addressed by Allsop to Bernard. 








———— 
* Riverhead, Kent, Jan, } 

“* My dear Doctor—Many thanks for the two slips enclosed, which I now return 
I have not yet received any communication in reply to my appeal to the friends of 
Italy, but I hope some answers have been received in London. I am glad to hear 
that all difference of opinion is confined to a single point. Differences exist in ey ery 
army, but unity of action is necessary for success. However, I have every cong. 
dence in the future. The abominable miscreant of the 2d of December seems to 
have reached his culminating point. Have you seen the withering contempt with 
wW hich Smith O’Brien alludes to the Queen's kissing this unconvicted felon? He js 
not likely te give much more trouble, even if he escapes the retribution he so ricl;|y 
merits. If 1 was in California now I would double the sum offered by Landor th 
the man who should perform an act of justice to that most wretched caitiff, and so 

nd the existing system. He must be killed. It is some consolation to know that 
he is obliged to drink before going abroad to drown his fears. I shall be glad to 
hear whatever you may know as to Orsini’s progress, or of any other matter jn 
which we are interested. Be kind enough to assure Orsini of my warmest sympathy 
vud affectionate regard. : 
* Yours fraternally, 

* P.S, [hope this year will see the first ins 
‘awn of life for the peoples.” 

[Many of the passages of this letter were too obscurely written to be per. 
feetly intelligible. ] 

Mr. Bodkin having now closed his evidence, he asked the Magistrate ty 
ommit the prisoner on two charges. The first oftence alleged, misdemean. 
our, was very clear—the cases of Peltier, Lord George Gordon, Azzopardi 
and others, supported his view. The second charge was that of being an 
accessory before the fact toa murder in a foreign land. The 9th Geo. III, 
ce. 31, governed this case, inflicting punishment on any of the Queen’s sub. 
jects accessory to a murder in a foreignland. There had been murders com. 
mitted in Paris, to which Bernard was an accessory; France is at amity 
with England, and therefore Bernard owed local allegiance to the Sovereign 
of these realms—he is one of “ the Queen's subjects.” 

Mr. Sleigh, for the prisoner, said he would not argue the legal points, as 
the Magistrate intended to commit; but he contended that the proceedings 
igainst his client were in opposition to the principles of English law. 

Mr. Jardine, after adverting to the importance of the inquiry, committed 
Bernard on both charges. The prisoner seemed to be quite indifferent as te 
the result of the investigation. 

Mr. William John Aitchison, a young man, son of an architect who is a 
Common Councillor, and Mrs. Hill, wife of an architect living in Great 
James Street, have been charged before the Bow Street Magistrate with 
stealing a purse from Mrs. Harvey, wife of a coachman. Mrs. Harvey said, 
that in the evening, near Russell Square, they stopped her to ask questions 
about the neighbourhood, which appeared to have no object: Mrs. Hill 
pressed against Mrs. Harvey ; soon after, Mrs. Harvey missed her purse; 
she followed the accused, and gave them into custody. The purse was not 
found on either, nor a half-sovereign which was in the purse. It was satis- 
factorily explained why the accused were walking together in the evening : 
Mr. Aitchison received the highest character ; but the Magistrate said that 
there were circumstances of suspicion which were unexplained—he could 
not discharge the aceused and say they left without a reproach upon their 
character. On hearing this, Mr. Aitchison preferred that the case should 
proceed; and Mr. Henry committed the accused, but accepted bail. 


Provincial, 

Some further reélections have taken place. 
Advocate, has been returned for Durham ; Lord Lovaine, a Lord of the 
Admiralty, for North Northumberland ; and Lord Newport, Vice-Chan- 
berlain of the Houschold, for South Shropshire. 

The Northamptonshire Tories celebrated the return of their candidate, 
Colonel Cartwright, by giving a dinner in his honour in Brackley Town- 
hall on Wednesday. 

Sir Edward Kerrison, the Member for Eye, Suffolk, was presented on 
Monday with a portrait of himself and three recherché vases, by 465 of 


Tuomas Atrsop. 
talment of justice done towards a; ew 





Mr. Mowbray, the Judge 








| his friends and admirers in the neighbourhood, who raised a subscription 








| for the purpose to the amount of about 650/. 


Sir Edward is considered 
a “ good fellow” in his capacity as a landlord, neighbour, and country 
gentleman. In thanking his friends for their handsome presents, he 


coursed on various social and local matters. 


dis- 


The neighbours of Sir Watkin Wynn have shown much sympathy 
with him under his late misfortune. Ata public meeting in Wrexham, 
an address was unanimously adopted, and presented in the Town-hall to 
Sir Watkin and Lady Wynn. A very hearty interchange of good feel- 
ing was the result. It was resolved that a casket of jewels should be 
purchased for Lady Wynn by a shilling subscription. 





At Exeter Assizes, Borgurst, Coleman, and Brown, were tried for the 
burglary at Blacklands, One count charged them with assaulting Mr. 
Braddon with intent to murder. Borgurst had been formerly in Mr. 
Braddon’s service. It was proved that he and the other prisoners broke 
into Mr. Braddon’s house at night, and one or more of them savagely beat 
Mr. Braddon on the head as he was lying asleep in bed—probably both 
stick and a poker were used. The sufferer is an aged gentleman ; for some 
time his life was in danger ; he has lost the use of one eye. The Jury con- 
victed the prisoners of burglary only. Sentence, penal servitude for life. 

John Barwick was convicted of the murder of his sweetheart, Maria 
Blackmore, at Lynton. He had been drinking; in his excited state he had 
some words with the girl ; he cut her throat mortally witha knife, and then 
inefiectually gashed his own. Mr. Coleridge made so eloquent and powerful 
an address to the Jury for the prisoner, endeavouring to make out that from 
the state of the prisoner’s mind his act was less than murder, that Mr. Jus- 
tice Willes found it necessary to point out very particularly what state of 
mind really rendered a man irresponsible for his acts. The Jury then re- 
——— a verdict of “Guilty,” and the Judge sentenced Barwick to be 
ranged. 





Mr. Howard, a draper of Portsmouth, has been assassinated in the pas- 
sage of a house where he | On Saturday night, a suspicious-looking 
man paraded before the door for some time, and about midnight he knock- 
ed; he told the landlady that he wished to see Mr. Howard—she was to say 
a gentleman from Fareham had called on urgent business. Mr. Hows 
was in bed; he remarked that he knew of no one likely to call upon him at 
that unseasonable hour; but he partially dressed, and descended the stairs. 
The man who was waiting exclaimed **Mr. Howard !’’ and raised what ap- 
poo to be a walking-stick to Mr. Howard’s breast; a hissing noise wa* 
neard, Mr. Howard fell back, aud he expired in a few seconds—the as 


sassin had discharged an air-gun. He has escaped for the present. 


IRELAND. 
The Corporation of Dublin presented a complimentary address to the 
Earl of Eglinton at Dublin Castle on Monday. In his answer the Lord- 
Lieutenant said he believed the abolition of the office he held would be 4 
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reat and permanent injury to the country in general, and that no satis- 
onto executive could be established rag A place. He assured them he 
should use the powers which his position conferred on him to smooth re- 
ligious rancour, calm political strife, and promote the material interests of 
the country. 

The new Lord-Lieutenant held his first levee on Tuesday. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Provost, Fellows, and Masters of the University of Dublin, 
escorted by 800 students in caps and gowns, waited upon him to present 
an address of welcome. It was couched in the customary terms, and 
was answered in the usual manner. Before the deputation and the 
students withdrew, Lord Eglinton addressed himself to the latter, his 
“young friends,” and asked them to avoid any collision with the Police, 
against whom he feared they were irritated. They came to do him 
honour : they would do him great discredit if they got into any riot on 
leaving his house. 

When the students returned to College, the Junior Dean, Mr. Stubbs, 
thanked them for their conduct, and strongly advised them to retain, by 
their behaviour, the sympathies they had won from the public. 





Lord Claud Hamilton, Treasurer of the Household, has been returned 
for Tyrone, without opposition. 

Mr. Granville Leveson Proby has been elected for Wicklow, in the 
room of Lord Milton, now Earl Fitzwilliam. 


At Nenagh Assizes, William and Daniel Cormack, brothers, have been 
convicted of the murder of Mr. John Ellis, who was assassinated near Temple- 
more in October last. The Jury recommended them to mercy, but gave no 
cone the recommendation. Mr. Justice Keogh sentenced them to be 
hanged. 


The riot that arose during the entry of Lord Eglinton into Dublin has 
caused great excitement. It is stated that soon after the procession had 
passed, the students of Trinity College, who have a standing grudge against 
the Dublin Police, both foot and mounted, began to throw squibs and 
crackers among the horses, and oranges at the men. For some time this 
was borne with at least the appearance of good-humour; but at length, 
whether by the order of Colonel Browne, their commander, or not, the Police, 
horse and foot, charged the young men, the mounted policemen slashing 
at the youths with their sabres, and inflicting deep wounds, and the foot 
hitting right and left with their truncheons. Some of the wounds inflicted 
were dangerous, and one of the youths, Mr. Leeson, son of Lord Milltown, 
appeared to be mortally hurt. He and the others are now out of danger. 
All the wounds were not on one side; the Police having to show cuts on the 
head and bruises. ‘The indignation of the public was turned against the Police, 
and on Saturday a mob of well-dressed persons scoured the streets intent on 
mischief; but no opportunity was afforded, and they were prevailed upon 
to disperse. Some of them were arrested ; and one, Captain Bernard, was 
charged before the Dublin Police Magistrate with inciting the people to 

iot ; but he was dismissed with a rebuke. 

The Lord-Lieutenant and the Irish Secretary showed great sympathy 
with the students. They also caused the Police to be paraded for identifi- 
cation. Several constables were identified. Lord Eglinton has instructed 
the Law-officers to enter at once upon an impartial inquiry into the affair. 
The College authorities are determined to prosecute the Police. 








Farvign aud Colonial. 

Fr aurt?.—The report that M. Walewski is about to retire is again 
renewed. Itis also stated that M. de Persigny will resign, and the 
Duke de Grammont is spoken of as his probable successor. M. de Per- 
signy is to succeed M. Walewski. M. Pietri has resigned the office of 
Prefect of Police, on the plea of ill-health. His successor is M. Boittelle, 
the son of a banker of Cambray, formerly a cavalry officer, educated at 
the School of St. Cyr with General Expinasse, and one of M. de Per- 
signy’s intimate friends. 

The Monitenry of Thursday contains a denial of some statements made 
last week by the Times. The French Police was “never /ess inquisito- 
rial’”’ than it is now. If its zeal has been doubled since the 14th Febru- 
ary, those only who regret the failure of the attempt then made have a 
right to complain. The Emperor has “made no change in his daily 
habits, and drives out daily without an escort.”’ 

{A letter from one of the refugees in Guernsey shows, however, that 
the Police are tolerably inquisitorial. A M. Robert, it appears, was em- 
ployed by M. Pictri to obtain by threats or bribes from a lodginghouse- 


keeper in Guernsey information incriminating certain refugees, her | 


lodgers. The woman refused his gold, showed him the door, and placed 
the letters he had written to her in the hands of the refugees; one of 
whom, M. Colin, has made this attempt at espionage public. } 

The official journal vindicates the conduct of France in requesting “‘ Con- 
tinental bordering powers to send dangerous refugees from their fron- 
tiers.” France has acted on the principles of international law. We 
are reminded that Switzerland requested the removal of the Neuchatel 
Royalists, and Spain of the Carlists. 

Mr. Disracli’s hustings speech has scandalized the Unirers— 

** Mr. Disracli remarked in a recent speech that the Emperor Napoleon 
is perfectly acquainted with the strength and resources of England. But 
there is something else of which the Emperor is likewise aware, and whieh 
the statesmen of England, who calculate too much on our discord and mis- 
fortunes, are apt to forget. We speak of the national sentiment, of the 

ublic and unanimous sentiment, experienced by France on the subject of 

ngland. Therein exist far greater resources than those depicted by Mr. 
Disraeli. If England is prudent, she will not provoke this formidable sen- 
timent ; she will not incur the risk of learning what France can effect in 
the hands of a Bonaparte. Frenchmen do not like England. They have 
their reasons for this dislike, reasons of which the English may be proud, 
but which should not be met with too greatdisdain. Amidst all our Sank 
and divisions there exists a word—perhaps it is the only one—which speaks 
to all hearts—‘ Waterloo ’—which would excite the same eagerness, the same 
inexhaustible vigour.” 

The Siécle rebukes the Univers, and asks— 

** How are we to interpret the language of the U/nirers! Is it not repre- 
hensible to awaken slumbering animosity? Ought a religious man to ap- 
peal to passions, or is the moment well chosen to menace an allied nation 
with the ‘ public and unanimous sentiment’? . . . . We attach the greatest 
value to the English alliance, and should consider its rupture as an evil. 
But were unforeseen events to lead to a cessation of the good relations be- 
tween the two countries, we should be seen faithful to our past traditions, 
and should be found devoted to the cause of France, without seeking to dis- 
cover where existed the fault which had led to the rupture.” 


the ground wet with dissolving snow. 
persons, coming all night from all parts, had collected in the narrow 














The Monitenr of Saturday contained the following amusing paragraph. 
*“We record with pleasure a fact which proves the henemeie feelings 


with which the English officers who took part with the French in the war 
in the Crimea are animated. The Committee of the Army and Navy Club 
in London, having heard that a caricature at the bottom of whi 
some offensive remarks, with a pretended message from the Club, had been 
sent to some colonels of the French army, has offered a reward of 50/. to 
any one who will make known the author of it, thus showing how in- 
dignant the members of the Club feel at so shameful an insult.” 


were 


Had the ordinary course been followed, Orsini and Pierri would have 


been executed on the morning after the rejection of their appeal by the 
Court of Cassation. 
and it was thought unseemly to execute two men in the same suburb 
where masks and revellers abounded, and where the streets would be 
filled with crowds returning from festivities prolonged until dawn. So 
the execution was deferred until Saturday morning. The prisoners had 
been confined since their trial in the Nouveau Bicétre in the Place de la 


But last Friday followed the Thursday of Mid-Lent, 


The site of the execution was a space between the Nouveau 
The morning was cold, and 
Nevertheless, thousands of 


Rogquette. 
Bicctre and the prison des Jeunes Détenus. 


and gloomy street, and at the entrances of the adjoining thoroughfares. 
Some had food, many pipes ; a dull quiet reigned over all. The number 
that got together is estimated at between one hundred and two hundred 
thousand. About five o'clock, while the gas was yet burning, squadrons 
of light and heavy horse and columns of infantry, preceded by squads 
of Sergens de Ville, entered the Place de la Roquette, and by a series of 
movements pressed back the crowd almost out of sight of the scaffold. 
There were 5000 soldiers under arms, commanded by a Gencral of 
Brigade. The Times correspondent seems to have been more favoured 
than his contemporaries. He thus describes the scene within the prison, 
and on the scaffold— 

** Precisely at six O'clock, Orsini and Pierri wereawoke from their sleep 
by the governor of the prison, who announced that their last hour was 
come. I am assured that they heard mass and received the communion 
with respect, if not devotion. When the convicts entered the chambre de 
la toilette,—a small room containing about thirty persons, officials and po- 
lice,—they were placed at different extremities of it, with their backs 
turned to each other. When the executioner was pinioning Pierri, he asked 
that the fastenings should not be drawn too tight, as he had no intention of 
escaping. The cold touch of the steel on his neck when the scissors cut off 
his hair, so as not to interfere with the guillotine, for an instant appeared 
to thrill through him; but he recovered himself when he found that his 
beard was left untouched. He was admonished by Orsini, who was him- 
self undergoing the same operation with the same sang froid as if he were 
under the hands of a valet dressing for a party, with the words, ‘ Be calm, 
be calm, my friend.’ _Pierri’s tongue ran on, however. Finally, he turned 
towards theturnkey and asked to be allowed to embrace him. This request 
was complied with. The moment of moving now came, and the Abbé Hu- 
gon cried out ‘Courage!” ‘Oh! I am not afraid—I am notafraid! he 
said, * we are going to Calvary!’ and in a sort of feverish excitement he re- 
peated to himself, ‘ Calvary, Calvary!" Orsini was, on the other hand, as 
ealm and tranquil as his fellow convict was excited. He spoke little; but 
when the governor of the prison and some of the officers approached him he 
bade them in a low tone of voice farewell. The turnkey of his cell an- 
nounced to him, in a tone of regret, that his last moment was come. Orsini 
thanked him for his sympathy. His hair was also cut away from his 
neck, but he underwent the operation without flinching. At the moment 
when the hood was put on his head, his face, which up to that moment 
was calm a mpassable, became flushed for a moment, and his eye lighted 
up. 

“9 son-clock struck seven; before the last sound died away the 
door lea to the scaffold opened as of itself. Leaning on the Abbé Hu- 
gon, Pierri mounted fifteen steps of the seaffold, still repeating the verses of 
the song ‘Mourir pour la patrie.’ Orsini was supported by the chaplain 
of the Conciergerie, and his calmness never abandoned him for a moment. 
When he appeared on the platform, it could be seen, from the movement of 
his body and of his head, though covered with the veil, that he was looking 








—— 











out for the crowd, and probably intended addressing them. But they were 
too After the sentence of the Court was read by the shiver- 
ing g Orsini and Pierri embraced their spiritual attendants, 
ind pres their lips on the crucifix offered to them. They then gave 
themselves up to the headsman. Pierri was attached to the plank in an in- 
stant. He was executed first. The moment his veil was raised, and before 


his head was laid on the block, it is affirmed that he cried ‘ Vive I’Italie !— 
Vive la Republique!’ Orsini was then taken in hand. His veil was raised, 
and his countenance still betrayed no emotion. Before he was fastened to 
the plank, he turned in the direction of the distant crowd, and, it is said, 
cried ‘ Vive la France!’ It was but five minutes past seven when the se- 
cond head fell into the basket. A cold shudder ran among those whose at- 
tention was fixed upon what was passing on the scaffold, and for an instant 
there was deep silence. It passed off, however, very soon. When all was 
over, men went to their work, and parties who had gone together to the 
spot from distant quarters of the town hastened home to breakfast. The 
morning was becoming clearer every moment. The troops began to move 
as if about to leave the ground. The guillotine was lowered and taken off ; 
the crowds gradually thinned; some few groups still lingered about the 
a ; but the cold was bitter, and the snow began to fail, andin afew hours 


t 





1¢ place was deserted. 
Carlo di Rudio has been reprieved, The capital sentence has been 
commuted into that of hard labour for life. It is said that he will be 
sent to London to give evidence against Bernard. 

Swityerlan}.—Federal Commissioners sent to Geneva have dis- 
solved a suspected society called the Italian Mutual Benefit Socicty, and 
have expelled twelve French and seventeen Italian refugees. Two new 
Consuls have been appointed by France, but it does not appear that they 
have been recognized by the Swiss Government. Dr. Kern is at Paris 
engaged in arranging differences between the two Governments. 

Staly.—The Committee of the Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies ap- 
pointed to examine the penal bill brought in by the Government in de- 
fervnce to the request of the French Government, has decided, by five to 
two, to report that it should be rejected. According to explanation, 
however, it does not follow from this that the Chamber will reject the 
bill, though the occurrence makes its passage very doubtful. 

The trial of the prisoners captured at Sapri and of the crew of the 
Cagliari was resumed on the 2d instant. ‘The evidence continues to show 
how unfairly the case has been got up against the accused, and how in- 
famously they have been treated, not only in prison, but at the time they 
were arrested, when thirty-five men were massacred in cold blood. 

Mr. Lyons, acting on instructions from home, set out from Rome for 
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Naples on the 9th, to watch over the English engineers. He arrived at 
Naples on the 13th. 

telegraphic despatch from Naples states that a decree signed on the 
18th by the King, and officially communicated, allows Watt to return to 
England immediately. 

Snia.—tntelligence from Bombay to the 24th February has been 
received by telegraph. From Calcutta there is no direct news, because 
the Ava, carrying the mail, was totally wrecked off Trincomalee, on the 
16th February. The passengers and crew were saved, but the cargo, 
mails, and baggage, were lost. Hopes were entertained that 253,000/. 
intended for the Saber Government would be recovered. 

From India there are several items of news. Sir Colin Campbell 
visited the Governor-General at Allahabad on the 8th February, and re- 
turned to Cawnpore on the 13th. A movement upon Lucknow scems to 
have been resolved upon. The army was collecting at Cawnpore, and 
one division had crossed the Ganges. It was supposed that the siege- 
train from Agra would arrive on the 20th, and that then Sir Colin him- 
self would cross. Ilis force is estimated at 20,000 men (?) and 100 
guns. Sir James Outram had not been again attacked up to the 7th 
February. Nana Sahib is reported to have quitted Oude, and to have 
made his way into the Doab, bound for Bundeleund. The Calpee rebels 
had attacked a post at Bhognepore, and had suffered a repulse. Lieute- 


nant Thompson, commanding the post, was wounded, Jung Bahadoor | 


was to cross the Gogra on the 14th February. 

In Central India, Sir Hugh Rose iatended to move upon Calpee by 
Jhansi, and General Whitlock had marched from Jubbulpore for Cawn- 
pore. In Rajpootana, Major Raines was marching upon Kotah, where 
there was a rebel force of 7000 men. 

The Rajah of Singheera has been hanged at Indore, and the Rajah of 
Shorapore has been captured at Hyderabad. His troops had been de- 
feated and his fort taken. The Bheels had been defeated by Captain 
Pottinger. 

The King of Delhi has been found guilty, and adjudged to be banished 
for life to the Andaman Islands. 

@unitrd States.—The City of Washington arrived at Liverpool on 
Tuesday, with advices from New York to the 4th March. 

The Kansas Investigating Committce of the House of Representatives 
had adopted a report expressing the views of the majority. It sets forth 
that authority was legally conferred upon the delegates to the Lecompton 
Constitutional Convention to frame a constitution ; and that absentees 
from the Convention were debarred from finding fault with the result. 
And it urges the speedy admission of Kansas into the Union, as the best 
means of pacifying the country and putting an end to the agitation. 

The Louisiana House of Representatives had passed a bill authorizing 
a company, already organized, to import 2500 free Blacks from the coast 
of Africa, to be indentured for not less than fifteen years. 





Piisrellancovs. 


About 160 Members of the Tlouse of Commons had a conference with 
the Earl of Derby and Mr. Disraeli on ‘Tuesday at the official residence 
of the First Lord of the Treasury in Downing Strect. A Cabinet Coun- 
cil, attended by all the Ministers, was held immediately afterwards. 

The Commander-in-chief has issued a general order instituting 
“ prizes for good shooting.” The best shot in a battalion will have a 
badge of honour and 2d. per day extra pay. The best shot in a com- 
pany will have the badge and 1d, extra daily. The first-class shots in a 
battalion will be styled ‘‘ marksmen,” and receive 1d. extra daily. They 
must not exceed a hundred per battalion. A badge, but without pecu- 
niary allowance, will be given to the sergeants of the best-shooting com- 
pany. Very careful arrangements seem to have been made to preserve 
the strictest impartiality in awarding the prizes. 


Mr. Walter Savage Landor, apropos to an allusion in a letter by 


Allsop read in the proecedings against Bernard, has written to the Zimes | 


denying that he has ever countenanced assassination. He regards assas- 
sination as ‘the basest of crimes,”’ but tyrannicide as “ the sublimest of 
virtues, it being se!f-immolation for a man’s native country. Beyond 
that country it would be murder.” ‘The Emperor Napoleon is the 
most legitimate sovvan in the universe.” 

**So far am I from desiring the overthrow of Napoleon, I should regret 
the loss to Europe of the most energetic and sagacious potentate that ever 


governed any portion of it, excepting the great l’rotector and the great | 


Stadtholder. ‘To England the loss would be peculiarly deplorable, since we 
may rely on him, and on him only, for the continuance of peace. Per- 
sonally I never had intimacy or connexion with Democratic strangers; I 
detest and abominate Democracy, the destroyer of Republics. . . . . Let me 
never be confounded either with the enemies or the partisans of Napoleon. 
Frequently, and for many years, I enjoyed his conversation ; and I heartily 
wish him a long life and a long succession. He knows enough of me to be 
convinced that I care little for rank, for power, or for popularity, and that 
. . quite enough for me to be as retired and obscure as any man in Eng- 
and,” 

Several political entertainments were held on Saturday. The Marquis 
and Marchioness of Salisbury had adinner-party: the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge, were among the guests. 
The Speaker received a number of Members at dinner, and afterwards 
held a levee. Lord Palmerston had a dinner-party, followed by Lady 
Palmerston’s usual assembly. ‘The Fox Club dined together at Brooks's. 

On Wednesday, the Earl of Derby had a dinner-party, and the Countess 
held an assembly ; Lord Palmerston and the Earl of Sotaters also had 
dinner-parties ; and the Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge dined 
with the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland. 





Lord Braybrooke, the editor of ‘“‘The Diary of Samuel Pepys,” died on 
Saturday morning, at Audley End, Essex. He was for many years Presi- 
dent of the Camden Society; was hereditary Visitor of Magdaien College, 
Cambridge ; High Steward of Wokingham, Berks; and Recorder of Saffron 
Walden. He lost two sons in the Crimean war. He is succeeded by another 
son—Richard Cornwallis Neville. 

The oldest municipal functionary in France has just died—M. Germain, 
—_ of St. Romain-sous-Versigny, who had passed his hundredth year 
by five months. 





A curious hoax appears to have been played off during the last fortnight 
on some members of the Metropolitan press. On the first day of March, a 
somewhat shabby-looking man, who called himself a reporter, entered the 
office of the Morning Star, informing the manager that a very important 
meeting of Italian delegates was to be held that evening in the classic realms 
of Newman Street, and that if permission were given, the Morning Sta; 
should have exclusive benefit of a true and faithful account of the meeting 
The Morning Star accepted the proposition. Accordingly, on the morning 
of March 2, the readers of the Morning Star were duly informed, that on 
the previous evening a meeting of ‘‘ Italian delegates”’ had been held * jy, 
Newman Street,’’ and that, ‘on the motion of Signor Correnti, F. 0, ¥ 
Borromeo was called to the chair.” No other names appeared on that day. 
The next report of meetings is in the Morning Star of March 3, and ais 
in the 7imes of the same day. Evidently, the unknown gentleman had 
found his way into the sanctum of Printin ~house Square. ‘The two reports 
however, differed a little. In the Star, the Italian delegates present at the 
mecting are simply Signor Borromeo and I Cavaliere Castine; whereas in 
the Zimes there figures an H. F. Borromeo as chairman, and no mention at 
all is made of a * Cavaliere"’ present. The Standard, on the same day, 
has also a report of the mecting, with names differing from both the others. 
The Conference grows more important. In the Moraing Star of March 4, 
we have Signor Borromeo, Signor Correnti, Signor Farini, and a Signor 
| Carioni ; and the Standard of the same day, besides the report, has a thun- 
dering leading article on the subject, blaming the Italian residents in Eng- 
land for not joining the Conference. Other morning papers now begin to 
give daily reports of the Conferences in ‘* Newman Street.” On the 10th 
| of March, the Zimes blows the five of Italian enthusiasm with a gorgeous 
| “leader”? done in the best Zimes fashion, and asserting, among othe 
things, that the Signor Farini, mentioned as one of the delegates, is the 
well-known historian and deputy, formerly the Minister of Pio Nono. Thi- 
seems to have been the climax of the Newman Street affair. A good joke 
was overdone. The very importance of the pretended Conferences aroused 
investigation, and, soon after, suspicion as to the existence of all these fa- 
mous delegates. It is now reported that the whole affair was not an exag- 
geration—a mountain made out of a molehill—but a baseless fiction. 








The Black Sea ‘ teredo”” worm turns out to have been no fable of peeu- 
lating Russian officials to make money out of the Imperial shipping : the 
American companies who proposed to raise the sunken vessels in the harbow 
of Sebastopol found that they were completely riddled by the teredo—charges 
of gunpowder had hardly any effect upon the hulls, for they were so rotten 
that the explosion acted only on a small space. The wrecks still encumber 
the harbour ; and the companies are out of pocket by their experiments, 

The coal ports and harbours on the North-East coast exhibited a most 
lively aspect on Saturday, a thousand colliers that had been wind-bound 
| putting to sea that day on the change of wind. 


Instructions have been received from England to embody a regiment for 
foreign service in Canada and the other British North American cepciuden- 
cies. The force to be contributed by Canada is 800 men, and the following 
commissions are placed at the disposal of the Governor-General—one major, 
six captains, eight lieutenants, — four ensigns. The officers must be nutive- 
born Canadians, and the men British subjects. ‘I he regiment will be num- 
bered as the 100th of the Line; we believe the last of that designation was 
disbanded in Canads. It is understood that commissions will be offered first 
to the officers of the active Militia force who have already volunteered for 
service, and then to other officers of the same force. The strength of the 
Canadian Rifles is also to be doubled. — Montreal Advertiser. 

The South Australian journals just received describe festivities to com- 
memorate the ** majority” of the colony, which was founded at the close of 

836. 

The Cape Government have expended in that colony during the last 

twelve years 300,000/. in the construction of roads. 


On Thursday evening, at the University College, photographie reports 
were presented of the state of the works of the Soune railway bridge, two 
miles Jong, under construction in India by the East Indian Kailway Com- 
pany. Such reports of works at a distance are of course not only deeply in- 
teresting, but mathematically correct. .The officers thus reporting can 
neither flatter nor underrate. The exact state of the works is faithfully re- 
a by his Majesty the Sun, who is above all misrepresentation. His 
aws are unerring, and according to them the report is presented. Mr. 
Vignoles, C.E., and Mr. Hyde Clarke, have the credit of having first intro- 
; duced the plan elsewhere, and it is understood that Mr. Stephenson is now 
carrying it out with respect to the works of the Victoria Bridge over the St. 
Lawrence at Montreal.—Herapath. 

While the Smyrna and Aidin Railway will open the Southern half of Asia 
Minor, a second enterprise is in course of organization to supply the North- 
ern portion with railway accommodation by forming a line from Samsoun, 
on the Southern shores of the Black Sea to Sivas. A concession has been 
granted to an English company. The line will be 250 miles long, and it 
will cost about 4,500,000/. The Turkish Government promises to take one- 
{ third of the shares and place them in the country. An interest of 7 per cent 
is guaranteed on the capital laid out, and all the ground required for the 
line, stations, &c., whether Government or private property, is to be given 
to the Company gratis. 

The stagnation in France, general in all things but espionage and mea- 
sures of repression, has seriously affected the receipts of the railways. In 
Paris, great numbers of artisans are out of employment. From other causes 
us well as politics speculation is paralyzed—on the surface ; and there is 
reason to believe that capital is actually leaving France. 





The effect of the prolonged coldness of the weather is shown in the tables 
of the Registrar-General. The temperature has been as much as ten degrees 
below the average, and the number of deaths has risen from 1195 early in 
February to 1487 last week. The rate of mortality is no less than 182 above 
the calculated average. The improved temperature of the last week will 
probably lead to a reduced scale of mortality. 


The human remains found on the pier at Waterloo Bridge have been in- 
terred at Woking Cemetery, the Police having no longer any hope of detect- 
ing the murderer. 

The paternal government of Austria does not permit its subjects to peril 
their lives or limbs with impunity: at Vienna the ice of the Danube is 
getting rotten; any one who attempts to cross over is liable to be punished 
under paragraph 338 of the Criminal Code. 

The British Government has sent tex pounds to be distributed among the 
four Tyrolese who rescued a young Englishman from a perilous situation in 
September last. 





THE ECLIPSE, 
All the published accounts of the eclipse of the sun on Monday concut 
in representing the scientific men and the multitude as alike prmemnes. 
The “ weather,” that British marplot, was unpropitious. In the morn- 
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ing it was fine and sunny. Hopes were raised, Observers congregated 
in the streets, some climbed St. Paul’s and the Victoria Tower. There 
were squads of philosophers at Blisworth, Swindon, on the downs at 
Brighton, on the top of the Wrekin. But they lost their labour. As 
the period of the eclipse approached, clouds floated over the sky and ob- 
scured the face of the sun. The clouds seem to have spread with great 
uniformity all over the country, and the glimpses of the eclipse were few 
and far between. 

As seen in the Metropolis.—The atmosphere was particularly dense. In 
Regent’s Park an observer caught a glimpse of the sun about 11.41 a.m., 
just when the moon began to cover the sun. Another, on the Victoria 
Tower, saw it for the first and last time at 11.40a.m. From that time 
until the moon had completely passed the sun, occasional glimpses 
were caught between the rifts of the clouds. A littleafter one o'clock, the 
sun appeared like a crescent moon, only with a larger curve, very sharp 

ints, and much greater brilliancy. The motion of the clouds gave the 

nat like crescent the appearance of carcering along with great velocity. 
At the time of the occultation there was a more than perceptible decrease of 
light. As usual, the clouds descended upon the surface of the earth, and 
drifted along at the same pace with the clouds above ; the same heavy mist 
overhung the river; and the great publie buildings loomed indistinctly 
through the moist atmosphere. But the darkness was not greater than that 
which precedes a heavy thunder-storm. 

At Greenwich.—The morning set in fine, with but little cloud until the 
phenomenon commenced, when the sun was lost to view, heavy clouds gra- 
dually covering the sky. At noon, forabout two minutes the sun's cres- 
cent ame visible through the cloud; and again was seen at half-past 
twelve o’clock. After this time the landscape became of a brownish tint, 
and at one o’clock its hue was not unlike that experienced previous to a 
heavy storm of thunder and rain. A minute or two after the totality it be- 
came perceptibly lighter, and the sun’s crescent was again seen through the 
clouds for a few minutes, and then again was lost to view, and seen no 
more. The birds were singing merrily throughout the occurrence, and ani- 
mals seemed no way disturbed. 

At Oundle.—* At 12h. 15m. 30s. the clouds became lighter on the 
right hand of the sun, and the progress of the eclipse for some little time 
was clearly to be observed; the cusps were perfectly sharp, and the line 
unbroken, aud fast approaching the group of spots upon the sun. At 12h. 
23m. 2s. it touched a spot. At 12h. 24m. 50s. the cusps were sharp, and 
the limb clear, as seen with the dark glass for a second, fast approaching a 
second group of spots; dark scud was passing rapidly from the North-west. 
At 12h. 39m. both cusps were very sharp as seen without a glass. 
moon’s limb was even. At this time the gloom to the North began to 
deepen considerably, while the sun was more clearly visible than at any 
time before, and appeared like a crescent of pure silvery brightness. 
12h. 43m., as seen with dark glass, the lower cusp was sharp and well-de- 
fined, the upper was irregular; the moon was black, the glocm was general 
and deeper than it haa been before, and extended above to the horizon, 
At 12h. 46m. the lower part of the moon was approaching a small spot. At 
12h. 47m. the spot was bisected; the moon’s limb was now irregular, the 
zloom deupened, and birds were heard some singing and others chirping 
and calling as though disturbed. At 12h. 50m. the lark ceased to rise, and 
was silent. At 12h. 53m. we might have imagined that a severe storm was 
impending, and birds were seen flying homewards. The wind continued to 
rise in gusts and squalls, the sky was overcast, but the sun still illuminated 
a circle round itself. At 12h. 56h. the sun was again visible ; but the moon’s 
limb was irregular, and better defined on the sun at the lower than at the 
upper edge. At 12h. 58m. the upper apparent edge of the sun was broken, 
showing one of Baily’s beads. I was but a momentary glimpse. After a 
minute, as seen through another momentary glimpse, 60 deg. or 70 deg. 


of the sun’s limbs was seen thus broken, and showing a succession of Baily’s | 


beads. The gloom at this time was very great. Birds were wildly flying 
here and there, as in great agitation, but some continued singing without 
interruption.” —Mr. Glaisher’s Observations, 

At Peterborough.—The weather was very unfavourable, the sky being 
overcast, with rapidly moving clouds. A mere glimpse or two of the sun 
was obtained soon after twelve o'clock, about twenty minutes after the 
«clipse had commenced ; and from that time, even by those carefully on the 
watch, only momentary glimpses were caught until one o'clock, The time 
of greatest obscuration soeel over, to the great disappointment of every 
one, without a sight of the heavenly bodies. 
of greatest obscuration was about equal to that which proceeds from dark 
masses of clouds immediately before a heavy storm; and it had a marked 
effect upon birds on the wing, who flew low, and seemed anxiously seeking 
shelter. About two minutes after this period, some openings between the 
swiftly passing clouds afforded frequent momentary glimpses of the eclipse, 


ind at this time it could be seen quite as well with the naked eye as with 
! 


glasses. 


At Fotheringay Castle.—* Up to 11.40 my compass manifested the usual 


deviation West, but between 11.40 and 12 o’clock it advanced irregularly to | 


due North, At 12.49 it receded two points. At 1.6 p.m, it had recovered a 
point, but at 1.20 it was due North again. Before 2 o’clock it resumed the 
position of early morning. The dip of the needle was also evidently dis- 
turbed, and I feel confident not from Bee interference. All the phenomena 
of an annular eclipse were clearly and beautifully visible on the mound, 
Which is a locality easily identified. Baily’s beads were perfectly plain on 
the completion of the annulus, like drops of water on the upper and under 
sides of the moon, occupying fully three-fourths of her circumference. At 
twelve o'clock a lady living on the farm suddenly exclaimed, ‘ The cows 
ure coming home to be milked!’ and they came, all but one; that followed, 
however, within the hour.”—Report of Mr. John Yeats. 

Iv Scotland the eclipse was not seen so well even as it was in England. 
Clouds covered the sky, and observers were compelled to contine their atten- 
tion to the general aspect of the heavens above, the earth beneath, and the 


POSTSCRIPT. : 


The sittings in both Houses of Parliament yesterday were of short 
duration, in neither House lasting much longer than two hours, 

The principal subject of conversation in the Lords was Indian 
finance. On the motion for the third reading of the East India Loan 
Bill, Lord Monrrac.ie, taking the “ most gloomy” view of Indian fi- 
nance and its accumulating deficit, raised the question of the responsi- 
bility of England for the debts of India. He showed that on three 
previous occasions, in 1794, 1810, and 1812, the Imperial Government 
ad assisted the Company with loans. If Parliament should pass a bill 
putting an end to the Compauy, how should we stand in relation to ob- 
igations arising from India? He quoted Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Dis- 
raeli to show that if the credit of India be disordered the credit of Eng- 
land must support it. 

The Earl of ELLennoroven said, the object of the measure which the 
present Government will propose is to give India a better and cheaper 
og The duty of the person placed at the head of Indian af- 
airs in England, “as it is his desire,’ is to reduce the expenditure in 
India within the revenue, “and I trust he will succeed.” Nearly 
thirty years ago, acting under the Duke of Wellington, he had, in two 
years and a half, effected a saving of 1,800,000/. Now there are great 
difficulties, because we shall be compelled to employ forty additional 
battalions of Infantry, ten regiments of Cavalry, and a large force of 
Artillery. As the European costs three times as much as the Native 
soldier, the revenue can only be equalized by reducing the Native army ; 
his own idea at present is that a reduction of sixty-four battalions should 
be made in the Bengal army. Lord Ellenborough gave a favourable 
view of the state of Indian finances, and looked hopefully forward to 
the future. 





The darkness at the moment | 





habits of living things. Nothing occurred beyond what might have hap- 
pened on an ordinary dull day. 

In Paris the crowds assembled had a better view. There were thick 
clouds in the morning, but at the time of the eclipse they were thin, and 
served to dull but not obscure the brightness of the sun. The whole pro- 
gress of the phenomena was therefore seen by the public with evident satis- 
faction. ‘* What seemed to strike generally the spectators was the rapidity 
With which the moon’s shadow gained on the sun’s circle. Commencing at 
the lower part on the right, it passed on so promptly over the disc that in 
ubout the space of three-quarters of an hour the sun presented only the ap- 
pearance of a crescent, the convex side of which was formed by the lumi- | 
nary’s circumference on the left. By degrees the crescent increased until it 
became almost a thin line, nine-tenths of the sun being then covered. It 
then began to slowly descend, until the portion which had appeared com- 
pletely to the left became the lowest boundary of the sun’s face, the two 
horns being on a perfect level. The sun at this moment was exceedingly 
‘urlous to behold, for as the clouds passed over its surface, it seemed like a 
boat of light slow y ploughing its way through an agitated occan.”’ 








The | 


At | 


** Now, I must say, on the supposition that we are enabled to give good 


| Op toe to India, that Ido not see why we should despair of seeing 


dia hereafter raised to a state of great prosperity. It is the most exten- 
sive empire and the richest in the world. It is traversed in all directions 
by noble rivers, which can be made navigable by art. We are now travers- 
ing it in all directions by railroads; and I cannot understand why, with all 
our European energy and knowledge and civilization, we should not make 
India as productive as it was in the time of Aurungzebe. He derived a very 
large revenue from the portion of India which he had—as large a revenue, 
I believe, as we now derive from the whole country. I confidently look 
forward to the realization of that object, which, if it can be — 
will be particularly gratifying to my noble friend, who-very naturally takes 
a fiscal view of this question, and considers mainly in what manner the 
revenue of India isto be raised. I know that a Government guided by 
intelligence will do more for the good of the people than one that acts wit 
a pameue on the one hand, or unpardonable extravagance on the 
other, anc . 


n 


so impoverishes the country. 
Earl Granvit_r said that real cconomy must depend on the local 
Government of India. If that Government believe they have facilities 


| for raising money on the security of the Crown and Parliament of Eng- 


land, there will be encouragement to a lavish expenditure. Cireum- 


| stances may arise in which this country may assist India, but the form 


of government cannot affect the question. The bill before the House 
does not give any collateral security further than the revenues of India. 
Lord Ex.exnoroven said, that neither by the bill nor on any other 
ground can India evade in the slightest degree the liability thrown upon 
it to repay the whole of the loan, Earl Grey said, there is no obligation, 
moral or any other, to pay the debts of India. If it were otherwise, the 
Indian expenditure must be submitted to Parliament ; and the same prin- 
ciple applies to the other dominions of the Crown. The revenue of India, 
and of India alone, is pledged by the bill. If India is properly governed, 
the security it affords for the loan is a very good one. 

““We have hitherto kept up a disproportionate army in India, not so much 
for internal purposes as with a view te meet imaginary external dangers. 
The real source of our calamity in India and of our future danger is the war- 
like policy on which we have acted, I trust we shall now feel the necessity 
of keeping our army in India, and particularly the Native army, within 
moderate limits; and we shall then adopt the principle of not meddling 
in the affairs of our neighbours, a course which has drawn us into expensive 
wars and been the cause of all our difficulties. If the money thrown away 
on the Affghan war had been applied to internal improvements, how far would 
it have gone to increase the security of our position in the country and 
to establish our influence in the central parts of Asia!’ 

The Marquis of CLaNxicarpr urged good government, careful re- 
trenchment, and a revision of the Native army in all the Presidencies, 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

In answer to a question from Lord CLannicanpe respecting the Go- 
vernment’s intentions with regard to National Education in Ireland, the 
Earl of Dexny made a reply remarkably general in its terms, and in 
tenor like that which he had given already and which has been repeated 
by Mr. Disracli in the other House,—intimating a desire to do some- 
thing for schools of the Church of England in Ireland. 

** But,”’ he said in conclusion, ‘‘ I am prepared distinctly to say this—that 
her Majesty’s Government have come to no decision upon that subject ; that 
they are determined to do nothing which in their judgment may imperil the 
existing system; aud, further, that no alteration shall be made in the dis- 
tribution of the grant without the previous assent and concurrence of Par- 
liament.” 

The House of Commons was occupied by a variety of questions on 
minor topics. 

In answer to Mr. Horsraus, Lord Sranuey said that it ie not the in- 
tention of the Government to establish a uniform system of law 
throughout the British empire. Any attempt to do so would create dis- 
satisfaction. He trusted to the gradual adoption of English ideas and 
English habits by the colonists themselves. 

Mr. Dr Vener inquired what the Government intended to do with the 
Encumbered Estates Court? Lord Naas said that if they could not bring 
in a permanent measure they would introduce a continuance bill. Mr. 
J. 1). Frrzgeraxp asked for a more satisfactory statement. Mr. WALPOLE 
said that the Encumbered Estates Court is in no danger from the Go- 
veanmont. The Government would not be unwilling to extend the prin- 


ciple of granting a Parliamentary title to property which is unen- 
cumbered. For his own part, he should have no objection to advocate the 
extension of that principle to England. 

Mr. Bacwet. called the attention of the House to the conduct of cer- 
tain persons who professed to act as agents in obtaining commissions in 
the Army without purchase or examination, on the enlistment of men 
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To make out his case, Mr. Bagwell read 


for her Majesty’s service, 
The proposals published were, that certain 


advertisements and letters. 


| 


agents would obtain a commission, and the requisite number of men, on | 


the payment of asum. He mentioned a case within his own knowledge 


where certain agents undertook to get the men and commission, but they | 


declined to say how they would get the one or the other. With these 
transactions he connected a captain in the recruiting service. 


General Pre. said, that when there was a pressure for men the 


Horse Guards gave gentlemen who raise a certain number, commissions, | 


The men were not to be raised by recruiting-sergeants, and in order to 
raise them recourse was had to the agency described. These arrange- 


ments were private bargains between the agents and the young men, and | 


the Horse Guards had no knowledge of them. As there is not such a 
pressure for men now as to justify the continuance of the system, it 
exists no longer. 





A large meeting was held in Drury Lane Theatre yesterday, to pro- | 


mote subscriptions to the Havelock Fund. The Duke of Cambridge 
occupied the chair. Among the speakers were the Chairman, the Mar- 


uis of Lansdowne, Sir Duncan M‘Dougall, the Earl of Cardigan, Sir | 


illiam Gomm, Mr. Vernon Smith, Lord John Russell, Sir William 
Williams, and the Reverend William Brock. All united in admiring 
and affectionate tributes to the memory of Sir Henry Havelock. Reso- 
lutions were adopted for raising money to carry out the object of the 
euene-Se erection of a statue to Gencent Havelock in Trafalgar 
quare, 


The Times Paris correspondent revives with great emphasis’ the re- 

rt that M.de Persigny has tendered his resignation of the London 
Sion. and that in the late proceedings, of which he entirely disap- 
proves, he only acted ministerially. The story now is that he will not 
join the Ministry, but for a time retire altogether from politics. Other 
correspondents give the story with a different colouring. The Post says 
that the resignation of M. de Persigny is a fact, and that it is ‘‘ owing to 
differences with M. Walewski.”” The Daily News correspondent states 
that the reason of his resignation ‘is vexation at Lord Derby’s Ministry 
having abandoned what he considers their promise to go on with the Con- 
spiracy Bill, and also a difference with Count Walewski.” 

The Emperor and Empress went to the Opera on Wednesday, the first 
time since the attempt to assassinate them. They have wot altered their 
habits. The Daily News correspondent, writing from Paris on Thurs- 
day, says the Emperor continually drives outin his phaeton. 

‘* Yesterday he was in the Bois de Boulogne without escort, and was 
walking about with the Empress and the Imperial Prince. I happened this 
afternoon to be a witness to the almost rash way in which he sets at naught 
precautions which most men in his situation would be likely to take. Pass- 
ing through the Tuileries gardens, between three and four o'clock this 
afternoon, I saw the Emperor alone, standing on the steps of the little 
staircase leading from his study to the reserved garden, which is only 
fenced off from the public promenade by a railing not more than forty yards 
from the palace, and a railing which anybody might jump over. [or at 
least a quarter of an hour he remained alone, leaning on the banisters in an 
attitude of contemplation, with his legs crossed and smoking a cigar, T 
day being very fine, thousands of people were walking in the gardens, and 
great numbers leaned over the railings to stare at him. When at length, 
being summoned by an usher to give audience to some one, he went into his 
study, he left the outer door open, Whatever may be said against 
him, truth commands one to say that pusillanimity is not one of his cha- 
racteristics.” 

Baron Brunnow landed at Dover late last night. He comes to London 
today, to resume his old functions as Ambassador from the Emperor of 
Russia to the Court of St. James’s. 






Bundles of papers have been received from Australia and New Zeca- 
land : the cream of their contents is condensed into the subjoined para- 
graphs. 

Victoria.—By latest advices from the colony to the 16th of January, 
commercial affairs appear to be suffering under depression, resulting in 
part from the monetary crisis in England ; ‘but the depression has not been 
so bad as most people anticipated. Perhaps the full effect of the shock has 
not yet been experienced. Several failures had occurred, The firm of 
Dennistoun and Co, of Australia held their ground. 

There are signs that the yield of gold is on the decline. The amount ex- 
ported in 1856 was 2,906,394 oz.—in 1857 2,834,577 oz. The Melbourne 
Age adds—“ Nor have the escorts, since the commencement of the present 
year, presented us with more encouraging results ; and, after making every 
allowance for a dry season, indisposition to sell at the reduced rates which have 
recently been established, and the quantity brought down by private hand, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that the aggregate yield of our gold-tields is 
seriously declining. That the older grounds should be exhausted is not re- 
senshable ; but that the new rushes (more populous and comprising wider 
tracts of country) should fail to make up the deticit, is well worthy of note, 
and ought to be considered by those who entertain such confident hopes of 
the future Victoria, so far as gold is concerned.” 

Labour is again in demand and good wages are obtainable. 

New Zealand.—Papers have been received from Wellington to the 9th 
December, and from Canterbury to the end of November. The recent 
arrival from Australia has brought no regular mail, the postal service being 
in a very defective state. Wellington is absorbed in local political warfare, 
which is, as usual, carried on with intense bitterness on both sides. The 
only thing remarkable is the introduction of the vicious system of voting by 
the ticket at the clections ; the effect being to fill the Local Legislature with 
extreme partisans, to the exclusion of their opponents, and without regard, 
on either side, to individual fitness. 

The accounts from Canterbury show a remarkable degree of prosperity 
for the youngest of our colonies. The revenue of the province is estimated 
at 40,0007. a year. The sale of land at 2/. per acre progresses at a steady 
and satisfactory rate ; thus justifying the theory on which the colony was 
founded as regards the system of disposal of waste lands. 

The colony generally appears to be in a flourishing state. 








MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
The transactions throughout the week in the market for English Se- 
curities have not been of any importance; and although there has been a 
daily fluctuation of } per cent, the utmost variation since the commencement 
does not exceed § per cent, the market closing this afternoon at the first 
prices of Monday, which were 4 below those of Saturday. Little inclination 
is shown on the part of the public to purchase, politics doubtless to a certain 
extent influencing the character of operations. The impending Indian Loan, 


MONEY 





which will in all probability be immediately raised, must also Sova deine 
effect on the market, and contribute to the drooping tendency of canoe 
Money is exceedingly cheap, the rate of interest ruling from 1} to 2 pe vey 
Applications at the Bank are fewer than ever, with further remittan: “ 
constantly arriving, so that a reduction in the Bank minimum rate is «).. 
expected. Today there has been very little stirring. Consols for \f. 
close at 963 96, and for 8th April 967963. Exchequer Bills, 36 40. 

The business in Foreign Stocks this week bas been altogether of a 
minal character, prices remaining nearly without exception the ' 
week. There has, however, 


ays 


Same as last 
been an increased demand for the Victory Em- 
manue] Mortgage Loan, the price now being 13 F dis. ; and, considering th, 
this is virtually a Six per cent debenture with five years to run, comp red 
with other things it is undoubtedly very cheap. “Peruvian Four-and. ~ 
half per Cent Stock is also somewhat firmer—81 82 ex div.; the operations 
for the sinking-fund continuing to cause a demand. Turkish Six per 
194 30). 1013, = the + Py Stock, 104 1043. Mexican 
; Spanis ree per Cents, 44 444; Di sd, 262 2612 
she Fi 7% P }; Ditto Deferred, 26} 26) ° 
The attention of dealers in the Railway Share Market was chiefly confine d 
on Monday and Tuesday to the fortnightly settling ; since then there has 
been occasionally considerable heaviness in sympathy with Consols : the ex- 
treme decline in the leading lines upon Saturday’s prices does not, however 
exceed } per cent, except in Lancashire and Yorkshire, the fall in this line 
reaching 2 per cent—it is now quoted 883 894 ; and in London and Brighton 
1 per cent. In the lighter description, Caledonian Shares have been 
especially heavy, a decline of 3 per cent having taken place, leaving off at 
43 43}, but with little activity in the market at any time. South-Eastern 
Shares are } per cent lower—20} 203. Midland Stock stands at 96} 97 - 
London and North-Western, 954 95} ; Great Western, 57} 58; North 
British, 52% 53}; London and South-Western, 91 92}; Great Northern 
28% 2; Brighton, 104 105; North Staffordshire 44 3t dis. 7 
rench Shares have not been so well supported, but quotations are not 
materially altered. Paris and Strasbourg, 27} 27%; Paris and Lyons, 2! 
33 ; Northern of France, 373 38}. : 
The Indian Market, although steadier now than it has been, shows Little 
tendency to firmness, the forthcoming Loan creating dulness. East Indi iN, 
108 109 ; Great Indian Peninsula, 21} 213 ; Madras 20/. Shares, 203 21!. 
: Sarurpay, Twetvr o'CLocx. 
This week’s Bank return gives an increase in the stock of bullion of 
228,9137. The Funds are a shade firmer this morning; Consols are 
96§ 97. Foreign Stocks and Railway Shares are steady, without alteration. 
: Sarurpay, One o’CLock. 
The English Market has been yuiet all the morning,- Consols closing 
96 15-16 buyers. Railways are better all round, but business is limited, 
Caledonian Stock has improved about 1 per cent. The following are the 
last bargains marked—Caledonian, 89; Eastern Counties, 58}; Great 
Western, 58}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 893; London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, 105; London and North-Western, 95}; London and South- 
Western, 92 ; Manchester, Sheftield, and Lincolnshire, 38} ; Midland, 97 ; 
North British, 52; North Eastern—Berwick, 91; Ditto York, 74}; South- 
Eastern, 69. Joint Stock Bunks—Bank of Egypt, 224; London and West- 
minster, 45}; Western Bank of London, 30}. ° Miscellaneous—Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam, 79. 





3 per Cent Consols ......... 062 3 Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 65) 665 
Ditto for Account ,......... 965 97 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... wot lols 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 193 20} 
New 8 per Cents ........... shut Peruvian 4} per Cents ....... 80 82 
Long Annuities, ........... shut Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 55 53 
DOOR BNBOE os snc cccesedeces shut Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853. 45 46 
Exchequer Bills............ 35 40 Russian 5 per Cents......... 109 11! 
dia Stock ............0. . Shut Ditto 44 per Cents........... 99 10) 
Austrian 5 per Cents ....... 90 93 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 44 442 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 1025 1044 | Ditto Deferred.............. 265 264 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 99 101 Sardinian 5 per Cents........ 91 93 
Chilian 6 per Cents......... 105 107 Swedish 4 per Cents ........ 80 83 
Danish 5 perCents ........ 100 102 Turkish 6 per Cents ....... 1014 1002 
Danish 3 per Cents ......... 8&3 85 ! Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 103; 4] 


The half-yearly Court of the Proprietors of the Bank of England was held 
on Thursday, The dividend declared was 5} per cent for the half-year. 
Some losses have been written-off out of profits, and a sum has been carried 
to a suspense account to meet any further losses that may occur. Some 
proprietors had expected a larger dividend, the rate of discount having been 
so high; but it was explained that the Bank had to make sacrifices, selling 
Government Securities at a low price, which reduced the profits divisible. 
A vote of thanks was presented to the Directors for their management of the 
Bank during the “ crisis.” 

It appears from the report of the Direetors of the Ottoman Bank that 
there is a balance of protits in hand of 21,165/.; but to meet the tenden y 
to depreciation in the Turkish currency it is proposed to appropriate 20,000/. 
as a nucleus for a reserve-fund, 

An attempt is to be made to place the Unity Bank in a firmer position by 
making calls on the shareholders amounting to 50,000/., thus raising the 
paid-up capital to 200,000/. : the first eall is 54, per share—15,000/. 

Messrs. Rew, Prescott, and Co. have made the satisfactory announcemer* 
that they will be prepared to pay all claims on the 31st. 

Messrs. Heine Semon and Co., who suspended with very large eng: 
ments in November, have reported the payment of all claims in full, w2 
interest, and have announced that they have resumed business. 


ge- 





Che SGheatres. 

The reopening of Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday with the still 
popular 7yaviata attracted an audience that filled the house from the p:t 
to the ceiling. With the present week the winter season terminates, 
and when operations are resumed after Easter the normal season will 
have begun. the 


Meanwhile, the public will anticipate with curiosity <be 
débit of Mademoiselle Tietjen, who is mentioned as a prima donna of 
the higher walk. 


Frencu THEATRICALS, 

Bernard Léon, a veteran comedian once greatly celebrated, died ro- 
cently, at the age of seventy-three years. 

The new drama which M. Alexandre Dumas has written for the Mar- 
seilles Theatre is entitled Zes Gardes Foresticre. From the local paper, 
the Scmaphore, we learn that the good people of the South are astounded 
at the rapidity with which this work was composed. Pen was first put 
to paper on Sunday Febru 21, at 10 o'clock a. m.; and at the same 
hour on the following Thu y, the five acts, which are of more than 
non ig length, were completed. However, the pudding is yet to be 
proved. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NATIONAL PARTY. 

Even this short experience of the renewed session has more than 
sufficed to reconcile us to recent events. The course which we 
expected the representatives of Liberal opinions in the House of 
Commons to take has been exactly that which was marked out on 
the first effective night of the renewed session, Monday, by Mr. 
Horsman and Lord John Russell. The principles upon which a 
Constitutional Opposition should be conducted were made as dis- 
tinct to the Representatives of the People as they have ever been 
in our best Parliamentary days. Neither Lord John nor Mr, 
Horsman attempted any rhetorical flight; both dealt with the 
present position of public affairs in a manner abstracted from 
party interests ; both appealed far more iv common sense and to 
sound feeling than to recent excitements or ‘ culpable expecta- 
tions” ; both rebuked rather than encouraged heated impatience. 
They were speeches of a kind which would have fallen flat if they 
had not found a response in the conscience and heart of men : 
thus the attention they received was at once a tribute to the cor- 
rectness of the view and an evidence that there is sound stuff in the 
present House of Commons. 

Mr. Horsman declared himself willing to remain on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House ‘until they should find themselves under 
a leadership which would enable them to move to the other side 
and maintain their position there with honour to themselves and 
advantage to the country:” he objected to any harassing of 
Ministers with the view of rendering them uneasy in their seats. 
“Her Majesty having been pleased to confide the high office 
which they hold to her present Ministers,” said Lord John Rus- 
sell, “‘ itis our duty to hear the various measures developed which 
they will propose, and to consider the merits of those measures, 
ef also how far we can rely on the promises which the Ministers 
hold out to us.” The Representatives of the People, if they follow 
this lead, will be prepared to give to the present Ministers of the 
Crown a fair trial; they will judge them exactly as they would 
have judged or as they have judged the late Government—by the 
test of their measures as promoting the interests of the country. 
Mr. Horsman was a member of Lord Palmerston’s Government, 
and if that statesman had listened to his subordinate he might to 
this day have continued Premier. If Mr. Horsman did not flatter 
his friend when both were in office, he does not malign him now. 
He testifies to Lord Palmerston’s ‘ unvarying courtesy and kind- 
ness, and generous consideration and protection” for those who act | 
with him. Lord John Russell gives his testimony to the services 
which Lord Palmerston rendered by his exertions during the war 
and his selection of the opportune moment for making peace. But | 
Lord Palmerston fails by the test of Liberal principles as they | 
have heretofore been understood. Under his administration, as | 
Mr. Horsman says, Parliamentary Reform was postponed ; reli- 
gious freedom was an open question in the Cabinet; aristocratic 
nepotism was an official custom ; and the Premier was in the habit | 
of turning the cold shoulder to his friends and looking for sym- | 
pathy and support to the opposite benches, converting the political 
question which ought to be embodied by a Cabinet into a personal 
question. That which we have been in the habit of colloquially 
calling ‘“ the Liberal party” has always been understood to com- 
prise men anxious to enlarge the political liberties and franchises 
of the country, anxious to increase the scope of the religious free- 
dom which we have so far attained, and to render every man 
nee before the law political as well as the law municipal ; of men 
who were always ready to base their pretensions upon the support of 
the entire country, whose interests they claimed to advocate as con- 
tradistinguished to the interests of class or the privileges of rank. 
The Liberal party, therefore, is only ‘dans son droit” when it 
tried the late Government by those tests, and it is only standing 
upon its right when it tries the new Government by the same 
tests. It cannot assume that Mr. Disraeli will betray the Jew Bill, 
that Lord Stanley will be unable to overcome the family difference 
on the subjeet of Church-rates, that Sir John Pakington will fail 
to steer a successful course and make port on the subject of Na- 
tional Education, or that Lord Derby’s Reform Bill will turn out 
to be worthless. But it is only fair that the Representatives of | 
the People should show their determination not to abandon their 
own principles, and not to swerve from trying the Government in 
offive by those tests. They may be ready to believe in Lord 
Malmesbury’s motives, and may hail with satisfaction the adjust- 
ment of the diplomatic “difficulty” with France; but the Go- 
vernment of this country will not only obtain credit by remem- 
bering that there are other states with whom we should be in 
friendly relations,—it is bound to have that fact in remembrance ; 
and if its memory should fail it ought to be condemned by the 
Representatives of the People. 

here is no necessity to discuss the question whether we are to 
look only to “ measures, not men”; we demand both measures 
and men, We want measures to promote the interests of the 
country, to realize its just wishes, to develop its capacities ; and 
we want the men fitted to introduce and carry out those mea- 
sures, It is something more than political ae which 
makes us doubt whether the steady opponents of Parliamentary 
Reform, the apologists of religious intolerance, and the sympa- 
thizers with arbitrary government, are the men for our day. It 
is not for human nature to declare that anything is ‘ impossible,” 
but we must see the fact before we can believe Lord Derby to be 
a Reform Minister. 

















| should have remained unpunished.” 





Meanwhile, nothing would be gained by displacing one set of 
persons to put another set of persons in their place. It has ceased 
to be a personal question. Lord Palmerston’s taunt that Mr. 
Horsman seemed to know the majority, and to wield it as if he were 
leader, displayed more of pique than point; for it is only justice 
to say that in his relations with the late Government and the 
Liberal party Mr. Horsman has uniformly subordinated the per- 
sonal consideration to the political wees A and to the interests 
of the country. This is the ned | policy. Let the Representa- 
tives of the People take care of principles, and the party will take 
care of itself. If they try every measure, and every man, in 
office or out of it, by the test of fitness to promote the just wishes 
and the welfare of the country, they will be de facto the leaders 
of a National Party; and the strength acquired in that service 
will with the lapse of time only the more effectually accumulate 
to render the next National Government powerful and successful. 





THE FRENCH APOLOGY. 

Count WALEwskI assures us, through the usual official channels, 
that the intentions of the Emperor have been misapprehended ; a 
sort of apologetic excuse is offered on his behalf; and we might 
drop the subject with the colloquial remark “ All right!” Un- 
luckily, the effect of the “a * me ” is not to exalt the present 
Government of this country. Whereas our new Foreign Secretary 
implored an ‘“ honourable” arrangement, he has met with a re- 
buff ; and so far as we are concerned, the vote of the House of 
Commons remains the sole answer to the French threats. Nor can we 
look solely to the last in the series of compositions. The assurance 
that complaints against the refugees were never levelled at English- 
men is falsitied by complaints in M, de la Guerroniére’s state paper, 
that “ten thousand” persons listened to an inflammatory M - 
rangue, and that ‘‘regicide’’ was openly discussed in an English 
tavern debating-club. Identically the same sentiments are to 
be found in the pamphlet by M. de la Guerroniére, in the ad- 
dresses of the army published by the Moniteur, in Count Wa- 
lewski’s first despatch, even in the apologetical language ascribed 
to the French Emperor and Ministers by Lord Cowley, and 
the same spirit still breathes in this last mitigated communi- 
cation by Count Walewski. For although the tone is altered— 
although the position is changed, the discussion being abruptly 
broken off by the worsted Emperor—we shall soon see that 
the principles are exactly the same. We are here told that 
the Emperor, “ putting his trust in the protection of Heaven, 
views with profound disdain the attacks which are directed only 
at his person ; but the country, not taking into account the nature 
of the institutions of England, is astonished that so much audacity 
The Government of the 
Emperor has thought it right to “‘signalize” to the British Go- 
vernment ‘‘ the grave nature of the facts,” Nay, we have the 
evidence of Napoleon LI in proper person ; for Count Walewski 
quotes words which the Emperor wrote to Count de Persigny 
towards the end of January—‘‘I do not deceive myself as to 
the little efficacy of the measures which could be taken, but it will 
still be a friendly act, which will calm much irritation here. Ex- 
plain our position clearly to the Ministers of the Queen, It is not 
now a question of saving my life, it is a question of saving the 
alliance.” Now what is the plain English of all this? We are 
told that the French Government does not dictate any act of legis- 
lation, but leaves all to our loyalty ; which nevertheless pledges us 
to punish certain people, not for attacks upon his Majesty, but for 
‘impious words,” for preaching certain doctrines: and if we 
neglect thus to fulfil the duties of our loyalty, we incur the dis- 
pleasure of France and the loss of the alliance. Even in this 
mitigated version, therefore, there is an imputation, a de- 
mand, and a threat,—the same imputation, the same demand, 
and the same threat, that were hurled at this country in the 
worst of the military addresses. 

Again let us ask, what is the nature of the demand? A cer- 
tain set of refugees who have been expelled from the Continent 
by Continental Governments which have not had the ability to 
win the loyalty of those men nor the courage to guillotine i. 
have found asylum here. In this country they behave peaceably 
enough; except that some of the poorest and most reckless of 
them sonnei become involved in police questions, which all 
poor and wretched persons do, They cause us no trouble; but it 
seems that the Emperor of the French, disdainful as he is about 
his own safety, cannot repose in peace for a handful of poverty- 
stricken fugitives. His system does not extend across the British 
Channel; he cannot apply his own machinery in this land, and 
we have reason to thank God for it. What that system is, the 
country has been told by the Times ; whose account will be be- 
lieved ‘in spite of the formal but meagre and evasive contradic- 
tion of the Moniteur— 


“‘ The gay city of Paris, the home of social intercourse, of lively conver- 
sation and free opinions, hardly knows itself, The outward aspect of the 
place is the same; there are the same boulevards, the same fountains flash- 
ing in the sun, the same cafés frequented by the same loungers, and in pri- 


vate life the same drawingrooms, and hangings, and toilets. But over 
everything there are gloom and uneasiness. eople are talking timidly 
and with unusual dulness on unusually commonplace topics. Families are 
hesitating whom they shall visit and whom they shall be visited by. Men 
consider whether they ought to be scen walking with a friend whom they 
have known for years. ‘Two persons will be speaking together, and on see- 
ing a third about to join them will suddenly pause and turn the conversa- 
tion, There will be in the midst of a social concourse a man who checks 
the mirth and puts a guard on every tongue. People will talk with him, 
shake hands with him, but they will be careful of what they say before 
him, Individuals are careful what books they have in their libraries, what 
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papers they have in their writing-desks, They do not talk affably with 
their inferiors, as light-hearted Frenchmen in the old times did. The con- 
ciérge, the waiter at the café, even the private servants, are kept at a dis- 
tance. In a railway carriage it is as well not to be too communicative with 
aneighbour. Ina letter it is as well to confine yourself to your own pri- 
vate business and good wishes for your correspondent’s health. For Paris 
and France are under strict surveillance, and no one knows who are the 
watchers and who are the watched. The Empire is espionnage. Its in- 
carnation is a mouchard. It is not only that recognized agents of police 





are in every street and every public place, that the comings and goings | 


of well-known Democrats are watched, that the assemblies of Com- 
munists are hunted out, but men of every rank, every phase of cha- 
racter, every shade of political opinions, are at the merey of an im- 
mense army of spies, who penetrate everywhere, who follow the in- 
dividual into the confidence even of his family and his private life, 
and who have spread distrust and apprehension throughout the country, It 
has, indeed, long been the misfortune of France that the security of private 
relations has been weakened by the means used by Government to obtain in- 
telligence, and this fact has doubtless had no little effect on society and do- 
mestic life; but it would seem that now the evil has assumed fearful pro- 
portions. We hear of professional spies of every apparent rank in life, from 
the well-dressed gentleman to the workman in his blouse ; we hear of lorettes 
yaid for information concerning those with whom they associate ; we hear of 
10tels and restaurants being frequented by persons whose duty it is to listen 
to the conversation of suspicious visitors, and to endeavour to draw them 
into an expression of opinion. But the worst feature of all is the encourage- 
ment of domestic react ina by the corruption of private scrvants. No one 
can be secure that the man who brushes his coat or the woman who attends 
on his children is not in correspondence with the police. We are not re- 
peating any gobemouche gossip ; we are stating facts proved beyond a doubt, 
and commenting on practiccs which are not even denied.” 


Unable to carry out this system in England, what does Napo- | 
| the first attempt at an Empire, which did not last beyond a single 


leon III do? He calls on us to help him! We might very well 
reply, that so long as the foreigners respect our laws, our institu- 
tions and property, their acts are no business of ours; we can de- 
fend our own land and government. If they even aggrieve him 
here, within our jurisdiction, let him bring them before our 
courts, and we will see him righted. But the attempt which he 
has made to draw us into a system of espionage and repression 
like his own was in its nature impracticable from the first. 
He hazarded a demand to comply with which was impossible. 
Why has he relinquished it after having urged it with so much 
perseverance ? 
changed? ‘The consistency of the language which we find 
throughout all communications of the French Government avowed 
or patronized forbids us to imagine that a man so remarkably 
tenacious of his purpose has in the slightest degree swerved from 
it. We cannot overlook the earnestness with which in this last 
communication the Emperor repels the idea that his extreme 
courses have been dictated by personal fear. 
fore a reason for repelling that imputation. 


Are we to suppose that his own mind has | 
| Frenchman about “ the restoration of the Empire”; while Mr. 


intelligence or from deficiency of judgment on the part of those in- 
dividuals.” 

Mr. Disraeli describes the Emperor as “ the keystone of Euro- 
pean civilization”; Lord Malmesbury ‘ hails the French alliance 
as resulting in the happiness of Europe, and I may say of the 
world.” His earlier despatch to Lord Cowley hastens to acknow- 
ledge and propitiate ‘those close and friendly relations which, 
since the restoration of the Empire, have marked the alliance 
between France and Great Britain, to the great benefit of both 
countries.” Respect for the de facto Emperor of so great a coun- 
try as France is only a proper deportment on the part of the pub- 
lic Ministers of this country ; but if respect is to be felt for the 
Emperor, it should also be felt in its degree, on the same grounds, 
for the Emperor’s Ministers, and we must leave Mr. Disraeli and 
Lord Malmesbury to reconcile their own language and their 
relations with Count Walewski and the Count de Persigny, 
If they fail of respect for the Counts, they excel in adula- 
tion of the Emperor, and equally forget themselves in both 
extremes. It is not necessary to a formal courtesy towards 
the French Emperor and his Ministers, that English states- 
men should be unmindful of European history even within 
the memory of young children, What does “the restora- 
tion of the Empire” mean? Is the Empire the normal, ancient, 
and legitimate condition of France? In England, ‘“ the Resto- 
ration” was the resumption of the old hereditary Monarchy, the 


' Commonwealth and Cromwell having intervened. We have been 


in the habit of talking about ‘ the Restoration in France”: since 


life nor nearly so long, we have had the restoration of the 


| Monarchy, somewhat after its old pattern, though greatly modi- 


There was there- | 
He desisted because | 


he found that the attempt to enforce his demand would be too | 


dangerous, Certain ominous signs at home warned him that he 
could not yet attempt to issue his edicts of affront to Switzerland 
as well as Belgium, to England as well as Austria ; and he abstains, 
perhaps defers. He asks leave to withdraw his motion, and we 
willingly grant the leave. It is a satisfaction to us that there is 
no immediate probability of a rupture with France ; which would 
be an evil in itself, and all the worse since a quarrel with the de 
facto Government might ultimately drag us into something like a 
conflict with the French people, whom we cannot help regarding 
as standing apart from the present question, God forbid that the 
rivalry of the two countries should in our day again inflict so 
dreadful a curse upon Europe and upon civilization as a war 
really between France and England. We are glad, therefore, 
that, bold and ambitious as he may be, the Emperor Louis Napo- 
Jeon also has his prudence at the eleventh hour. Meanwhile, 
however, he has rendered us wiser than we were. If we had lost 
some of the mistrust which we felt in ‘the Elected of December,” 
in the President who made the Republic a stepping-stone to the 
Empire, he has supplied us with the most impressive caution 
against suffering our mistrust to subside. For if he cannot pro- 
ceed with the imperious policy that suggested the correspondence, 
he has deliberately and repeatedly disclosed to us the animus that 
still resides in his heart, although the correspondence is broken 
off with something like an apology. 


TORY ADULATION OF “THE PARVENU,” 


Ix Mr. Disracli’s suggestion that we should eschew ‘ unamiable 


language” with Naples, we have a key even to his French policy : | 


one of his principles appears to be the personal adulation of ‘ that 
great man” the Emperor Napoleon the Third. 
of France, he says, ‘is a man eminently gifted.” The Emperor 
Napoleon is not only ‘a prince,” but he is ‘a statesman.” 
He is amar who “ not only possesses a great knowledge of human 
nature generally, but who has a great knowledge of English human 


The present ruler | 


nature.” ‘ There is no prince in Europe so well informed on all 


political matters as the Emperor of the l'rench.”  ‘‘ He will not 
permit those great principles of policy of which he is the chief 
promoter, if not the originator, to be sacrificed.” He has before in- 
terfered, ‘‘and brought to the survey of the whole transaction 
that sagacious and unimpassioned intelligence which he posses- 
ses.” 

It is a rule of art, if you wish to exhibit beauty with greater 
brilliancy and force, to put beside it some “foil”; and in this 
picture by the English David, which was to be more sublime than 


‘** Napoleon Crossing the Alps,” Mr. Disraeli has selected as the | 


foil for his hero the Emperor's own Ministers. ‘‘ It has happened 
before, that by their mismanagement and by their misconduct a 
critical state of affairs has oceurred.” If there has been any 
danger of sacrificing great principles, it has been “ for want of 





fied, and maintained by two Kings ; the Constitutional Monarchy 
of Louis Philippe ; the Republic to which Louis Napoleon took his 
oath; the Republic which took its oath to Louis Napoleon ; and 
the Empire which is now in military occupation of France. Capets 
have succeeded Capets ; but we have never yet scen ‘ the km- 
pire” enjoy a lease for two lives—a Bonaparte has never succeeded 
a Bonaparte. Yet Lord Malmesbury, the representative of ‘ Con- 
servative” opinions in this country, writes like a Bonapartist 
’ 
Disracli rhetorically magnities “the prince,” ‘ the statesman,” 
the man of boundless political haindeden of sagacious and unim- 
passioned intelligence! It seems that one principle which guides 
the foreign policy of our new Ministry literally consists in ‘ doing 
the amiable” towards Louis Napoleon. 


OCEAN TRANSIT—ITS FAILURES AND PROSPECTS. 
Aw illustration of the wants to be supplied by the Leviathan 
steam-ship has been afforded by some recent circumstances which 
will give poiguancy to the interest felt by the shareholders in that 
vessel, Within the fortnight several new schemes have either been 
announced or have been placed upon a more definite footing ; and 
we learn the actual stoppage of an important line, the prospective 
stoppage of others. The American shipowner Collins, who started 
as a rival to the British North American shipowner Cunard, has 
been compelled to discontinue his enterprise, after, it is ealeulated, 
he had spent 800,000/. in the business, Jle had been successful 
in all respects but one. He built five new ships; he obtained a 
subsidy from his own Government ; on the average he had beaten 
Cunard in point of speed, and had succeeded in maintaining a se- 
cond weekly communication between Great Britain and the United 
States: the point in which he failed was, that the line did not 
“pay.” Every trip to England and back cost 10,0002. ; within 
six years the cost of repairs exceeded the first outlay; and the 
enterprise ‘‘never paid simple interest to the stockholders.” 
When the American Government withdrew its subsidy, the Collins 
line was compelled to wind-up. For the same reason, the line started 
by Mr. Sands had already stopped, and another line to Southamp- 
ton is expected tostop. Mr. Vanderbilt's ships still run, but they 
take a part of the postage upon letters in repayment. There is 
indeed ground for supposing that at present the intercourse be- 
tween North America and Europe is not more than sufficient to 
provide business for the Cunard line. The great Nova Scotia 
shipowner therefore had the merit of perceiving that a work which 
the scientific Lardner declared to be incompatible with commercial 
profits might be carried on at a profit ; and experience has contirin- 
ed him. It has generally been found that when one such improve- 
ment has been effected, especially in the matter of intercourse, it 
has given an impulse to locomotion, and has thus created a new 
field for extended enterprise : it has not proved so with regard to 
Transatlantic steam navigation. The first line between England 
and North America, it would appear, is and has been the only line 
that was wanted. 

Yet at the very day when Collins and his countrymen are 
abandoning the field, other persons are entering it. Three new 
lines are to be established between France and different parts of 
the American coast,—one from Havre to New York, one from 
Nantes to the West Indies, Panama, and Mexico, and one from 
Bordeaux and Marseilles to Brazil and La Plata; while a fourth 
line is contemplated between France and Virginia. The three 
that have been provisionally arranged are to receive subsidies, 
and it is expected that they will succeed because they are not to 
aim at high rates of speed. We are told, in a paper which looks 
authentic, that it is the speed which has kille Transatlantic 
steam navigation, and that if steamers will be content to go at a 
less high pressure they will save that enormous outlay of coal 
which is needed for excessive speeds, Collins’s line expended 
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128 tons of coal daily to go fourteen miles an hour, while 61 tons 
would be sufficient to drive a ship eleven miles an hour. The 
French steamers are only to go eleven miles an hour, According | 
to this account, slowness is to “‘ pay”: but we have no great | 
faith in that caleulation, still less in the capacity of France to | 
| 





maintain, whether by subsidies or otherwise, those lines of steam 
navigation which have been closed with England for their Eu- 
ropean starting-place. 
But other schemes yet are in contemplation. Collins thinks of 
entering the field between Europe and America direct, setting 
England aside, _Our own Government has undertaken to send 
regular mails to Liberia. Great efforts have already been made, | 
and it would appear continue to be made, to maintain lines of 
steam communication between this country and Australia; and 
no doubt there may be political reasons why Governments should | 
expend money in keeping up the communicuiions. Political com- | 
merce has its tactics as well as military polities, and in both the | 
maintenance of communication between the main body and the | 


outposts is the very key to the strength of the position. 

It becomes a question, then, how far ocean communications 
should be placed upon the basis of government subsidies, which 
would be a very intelligible foundation for them, or made to rest 
upon the self-paying proceeds of commerce. From recent expe- | 
riences we might infer that, as at present advised, society is not | 
mrepared to demand more oceanic communication than has already | 
4 supplied to it; and if so, the Collinses and Vanderbilts, Eu- | 
ropean as well as American, should be content to carry their | 
eapital into other branches of speculation. But what is to be- 
come of the Leviathan, which is to sail from this country | 
somewhere ? and what is to become of the scheme for connecting | 
Chesapeake Bay and Milford Haven? The latter project, indeed, | 
appears to have been converted into the scheme for connecting | 
Virginia with Europe via France, by means of the Orleans Rail- 
way Company of France. If so, the Southern States are forced to 
begin their business without Northern patronage, and they will | 
have to accommodate themselves to the chances and obseure pro- 
spects of French railway property. It would appear that a great 
deal of waste is now incurred by a want of right understanding 
in these lines of oceanic railway traffic, where competition and 
cross-purposes have been even worse than they have in terrestrial 
railway traffic. But another disturbing influence no doubt has 
been kept up by the natural repugnance of landsmen to go to 
sea. It is sea-sickness which keeps down the movement of sea- 
going traffic. Conquer sea-sickness, and we may expect the 
travelling that now crowds the railways of the Continent to distri- 
bute itself over the more peaceful and novel routes Westward. 
Here is the reason why the creation of new transit-ways has not 
created new classes of locomotion, and it is here that the Levia- 
than experiment becomes interesting. Will the ship effectually 
override sea-sickness ¥ 

There is a further question : will it be possible to muster such | 
a vast number as ten thousand—a whole army—for every voyage | 
of asingle ship? Yet further, would it be possible to construct | 
such means of oceanic communication as should combine the sea | 
residence with the facilities of travelling?’ The floating island, 
which some have regarded as gradually passing from the regions 
of fiction to those of reality, would supply this desideratum. 
People live afloat on the Chinese rivers; and how many would be 
content to change a sea-side residence for a residence which | 
should begin off Liverpool and terminate off New York, if there 
were no sea-sickness, no possibility of shipwreck, with all the 
appliances of civilization—taverns, circulating librarics, theatres, 
and billiard-tables, for week-days, to fill up the time, and of 
course church for Sundays! 


THE SOLDIER: HIS OCCUPATION, 

SOLPIERING, considered as an occupation and as it is practised in 
time of peace, is tame, monotonous, wearisome. The occupa- 
tion of the soldier, qua soldicr, is not favourable to health of body 
or elasticity of mind. The drill he undergoes, the duty he per- | 
forms, is harassing from its very want of variety. It does “little 
to develop the muscles or rouse the nervous energy.” It is 
“mechanical, without exhilaration.” ‘‘ His only exercise now 
almost is drill” ; and certainly few things can be more wearisome 
than drill. That a man should have to go through a series of | 
evolutions that fatigue his limbs without developing their forces, 
and absorb his attention without affording him any amusement, 
cannot but have a bad effect on both mind and body, And there | 
can be no doubt that want of such exercise as will increase his | 
strength, and of such recreation as will stimulate and amuse his 
mind, lead the soldier to idleness and dissipation, and entail on 
him Gisease as a consequence. 

The soldier, like every other human creature, has a certain 
amount of work to perform, and he has what many have not, a 
considerable amount of leisure. He rises at six, makes his bed, 
and cleans his clothes and arms; at seven he takes breakfast; at 
eight he has morning drill for an hour or so. After this, he has 
nothing to do until evening parade, when he is again drilled fora 
short time. This is the simple history of a day. But the soldier 
may be a defaulter, or slow at learning his business: if so, he is 
again drilled in the afternoon ; then he may be engaged in learn- 
ing the use of the Minié rifle for several hours; or he may be on | 
guard, One day in five he is on guard. In that case he stands 
sentry for two hours, and is off sentry four hours. This is the | 
whole of his work. It was admitted before the Commission, that | 
a greater amount of duty and drill than they actually perform, | 





| attraction. 


paid, for the benefit of the public. 
fully employed, the better he would be for it in almost all re- 


cannot be imposed on the soldier without disgusting him, Colonel 
Lindsay tells the reason of this— 

**All the soldier has to do is under restraint. He is not like a working 
man or an artisan, A working man digs, and his mind is his own; and an 
artisan is interested very likely in the work in which he is engaged; but a 
man in the position of a soldier must give you all his attention, and there is 
a great deal of physical demand on him in consequence of the weight he 
carries, All these things make me think that it would be impossible to ask 
him to do more duty or drill than he is now called upon to perform.” 

And if it were possible, of what use would it be? Either a 
soldier knows his business, so far as it can be taught him in time 
of peace, or he does not: if he does, then all the drill he requires 


| is to keep up his knowledge; if he does not, then he gets extra 


drill. The soldier who has rapidly acquired his drill has then 
much time on his hands, He hen not Sesees what to do with it. 
His barrack-room is not an inviting place. Sergeant Sotheron 
says, the men are confined to one room all day. ‘They 
have very little room to walk up and down; there is a 
row of tables in the centre, and a row of beds on each 
side, and the men are cramped.” If the soldier is in garri- 
son and there is a library, he will not find the library-room an 
In these rooms ‘‘ there are merely a few forms and 
tables, and the room is indifferently lighted, so that practically 
the soldiers do not use it as a reading-room.” There are, as a 
rule, no day-rooms ; there are hardly ‘‘ any means of recreation.”’ 
If a soldier is in a town, what can he do but lounge in his bar- 
rack, walk abroad without an object, ‘“‘go after” the girls, or 
hang about the canteen? If he has friends, they take Tie to a 
yublic-house, treat him, and probably send him home drunk, If 
¢ is in a country barrack, indeed, he may get some amusement. 
He will probably play at cricket, quoits, or ‘‘ rounders,” and draw 
in health from the fresh air and vigorous exercise. But these are 
exceptional cases: as a general rule, the soldier is allowed to run 
into mischief; and he is punished for what is in such a great de- 
gree the fault of his position. 

It is a mystery why such a state of things should be allowed to 
continue, There is the soldier, a very costly person: in time of 
peace, he should be preserved, improved, kept in the highest 
health and strength, with the most scrupulous care. Instead of 
that being done, however, he is placed much in the same cireum- 
stances as a mechanic whose wife does not make home comfort- 
able, and like the mechanic he runs into loose courses, ‘ The 
barrack should be made so far as possible the home of the soldier.” 


| At present it is a kind of crowded caravanserai without one of the 


comforts or attractions of a home. Can it be supposed that the 
men prefer this? Not at all. ‘If you give them amusement 
they take an interest in it,” says Colonel Lindsay, ‘ I think,” 
says Mr, George Russell Dartnell, Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, ‘‘that if gymnastic exercises, and manly sports and 
games, were more encouraged, they would be found valuable 
means of improving the health and vigour of the soldier... . . 
I would recommend games of all kinds to amuse and entertain the 
men, and to develop their muscles and physical powers.” ‘* Where 
you have opportunities of employing men, you decrease the dissi- 
pation.” One suggestion is, that, when not on military duty they 
should work at trades in a kind of barrack-workshop, and receive 
fair wages. Colonel Jebb thinks that they should work, and be 
‘‘The more the soldier is use- 


spects.” Mr. Neison is of opinion that much of the Army mortal- 
ity may be traced to the “want of the right sort of physical exercise.” 
He thinks that ‘exercise is really the ruling element throughout 


| the whole of life,” and that where there is great exercise, other 
| conditions being the same, there will be seen a prolonged dura- 


tion of life. It is because they have more exercise, and of a 


| stiffer kind, that the cavalry enjoy better health than the in- 
| fantry. 
| chest.” 


‘« Exercise of the legs will not suftice for exercise of the 
The whole weight of the evidence on this subject ap- 
pended to the Commissioners’ Report shows irresistibly two things 


| —the want of healthful recreation, the want of healthful la- 


bour, avd on the other hand a great readiness on the part of the 
soldiers to engage in the one and the other. It is clear that 


| many would enter with great zest into all kinds of athletic games, 


especially if stimulated by honorary prizes or substantial 
emoluments, like the new shooting-prizes; that others would 
seek entertainment in books if they had a reasonable place to read 
them in; and that not a few would do useful work, such as bar- 
rack-repairs, gardening operations, throwing up field-works, 
while some would even revert to their trades. It is certain that 
a large proportion could be kept from courses fatal to soul and 
body, if they were judiciously ruled and guided, So much that 
would fit the soldier for active service could be pleasantly im- 
parted with a little trouble on the part of his superiors, that the 
wonder is it has not already been done, not from a feeling of ea 
tice to the soldier, but simply to preserve his life and make him 
the most efficient instrument Bet for warfare. At all events, 
until some changes are made in his mode of life—changes which 
he cannot himself initiate,—he will still present moral disease by 
no means creditable to the state, and show hysical disease that 
will lead to a lamentable waste of money and life. Nor must we 
forget, to use the words of Colonel Jebb, that ‘‘the more the con- 
dition of the soldier is improved, and the more the public become 
satisfied that he is well cared for in every respect, the sooner will 


_ a better class of recruits present themselves”; a consummation 


devoutly to be wished, especially now, when the demands upon 
the British Army are so largely increasing. 
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~ BRIEF NOTES ON A NUMBER OF THINGS. 


Ir would be almost worth while, if only “for the fun of the | 
thing,” to bring before Mr. Speaker the case of the challenge | 


which is said to have been transmitted to Mr. Roebuck from the 


overgrown with a species of wit that is wild and dreary. During 
| the riot at Dublin between the boys that were rude to the Police 
aud the Police that sabred the boys, a Captain Bernard, of the 
| King’s County Militia, remarked to a friend, ‘‘ Here is a row : | 


Count de Ligny. Mr. Rocbuck, it must be admitted, has been | hope the —— police will get their heads broken!” Some police. 


very severe upon the Emperor of the French; and the chivalrous | 
Count de Ligny, it is reported, has sent an invitation to the | 


honourable and learned gentleman to come to France for the ex- 
press purpose of enjoying the Count’s hospitality and pistols. 
Of course the Count had no eye to his own aggrandizement and 
romotion. He as little thinks of any such contingency as Ra- 
eigh did when he laid his cloak in the mud under the feet of 


men swore that Captain Bernard said so; the Captain was ready 
to swear that he did not; but he was not allowed to take the 
proffered oath. The Magistrate applauded the Police for “stating 
the case fairly” against this gentleman ; declared that he “ never 
saw anything like misrepresentation on the part of the Police”; 
but treated all Captain Bernard’s disclaimers as self-evidently un- 
true. The result of the case was, that Captain Bernard was 


Queen Elizabeth. But we look beyond the personal dispute. | gravely convicted of using language calculated to create a breach 


The Count de Ligny has evidently insulted Parliament: to call | 
any Member to account for words which he has spoken in his 
place in the House, is a breach of privilege; and it is a fair 
uestion to put to Mr, Speaker, what shall be done in the case ? 
Probably Mr. Speaker Denison would see the propriety of sending 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to take the Count into custody, and bring 
him to the bar of the House, And it is not to be doubted that 
the Emperor, in his magnanimity, would assist the officer of the 
House of Commons by promoting the extradition of the Count. 
For the present a wm is a rigid upholder of the forms of the 
House. If, when Lord Palmerston was in office, Mr. Denison was 
thought sometimes rather remiss, he has now become one of the 
most vigilant of men in the chair. He stopped Mr. Osborne’s 
quotations of speeches made ‘‘ during the same session of Parlia- 
ment.” In vain did Mr. Osborne represent that he was only 
going to quote speeches as they appeared in print out of the House 
—No; ‘‘it was not according to the rules of this House.” It is 
not that the Speaker limits himself to the subordinate orators. 
Earlier in the same evening, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
began to make an explanation about the Cagliari, on the motion 
for the third reading of the Indian Loan Bill; whereat Mr. 
Speaker set him right. Immediately afterwards, Lord Palmer- 
ston rose to explain ; whereupon the Speaker told him that 
‘* there was no motion before the House.” 


| of the peace, because he had made a kind of “aside” to a friend 
| on the breach of the peace actually going on; and, with pleasant 


consistency, after having been convicted, he was literally sen- 
tenced to be dismissed. Perhaps if one of the sabre-cuts had 
been proved against him, he would have been pronounced not 
guilty and sentenced to imprisonment. 


A correspondent challenges us to defend one of our institutions 
—the British chimney-pot. He denies the necessity of any such 
article to disfigure the tops of houses, and he maintains his opin- 
ion in the face of London and all its smoke. His reasons appear 
to us to be rather imperfect ; they are nothing more than the 
practical experience of his own country (for he is an American) ° 
and the rules of art in our land. We Bn lish have always been 
accustomed to chimney-pots, and we consider them to be essential 
architectural ornaments. Look at London from one of our noble 
towers! Our friend alleges that the utility of the excrescence is 
disproved by the fact that the chimney-pot is often used close by 
buildings or other chimneys which are still more elevated. The 
secret of good construction, he says, lies in the shape of the flue 
and its adaptation to the house; good ventilation carries away 
smoke, without any need for the superfluity above. All that is 
wanting is the hole ; abolish the chimney-pot, and the architect is 
relieved from that great encumbrance. ee house built by 
an American gentleman at Birkenhead is offered by our corre: 





These are only some out of many occasions on which Mr. 
Speaker Denison ioe avenged any charge against himself of being 
remiss. Now if he iste to follow out that course, and rigidly 
to enforce those rules which he has been said to ignore or neglect, 
he may incur some unpopularity, but he will put a stop to much 
irregularity and much idle talk. 


The architecture of London is to be further improved by joint- 
stock interests. Two great hotels, the Westminster Hotel and 
the International, are to supply the place of modern patrician 
palaces. One is to adorn the wilds of Victoria Street ; the other is 
to absorb the Lyceum Theatre and to command the approaches of 
Waterloo Bridge. The hotel is the club of society in transitu ; 
but its capabilities have never yet been developed. Comfort, 
Cost, and Exclusiveness, have been the partners, or Cheapness, 
Dirt, and Discomfort. Wanted, a place giving all the ap- 

liances of home; at a clear tariff, though with choice of se- 
foction for various classes ; -and perfect order, combined with per- 
fect freedom of arrival and departure. The want is the natural 
result of the incessant locomotion of society ; and if it be met by a | 
supply, the product in profit must be self-reproducing,—for good | 





inns will increase travelling. 

But we shall never deem hotel reform compete until there is a | 
connected system of hotels for the whole kingdom, giving the 
habitual traveller a familiar home, an available address, and 
means of communication wherever he goes. 





The eclipse occasioned general disappointment in London, from 
the bad arrangements made in the upper regions, Smoked glasses 
are all well enough, but smoked clouds are by no means ayail- 
able as optical instruments. The little boys who sold glasses 
about the streets were quite superseded in their trade; and the 
Crystal Palace Company, which offered telescopes for the Million, | 
did not succeed in concentrating all the eyes of Argus —— one | 
tube. As usual, the “emergency ” found our practical English 
people very little prepared, or preparing over-much. The crowds | 
who went wandering in search of glasses that must have proved 
unequal to any actual demand might have seen more if they had 
stopped at home and viewed the phenomenon in the natural dark | 
mirror offered by the surface of a cup of treacle. 





| 
The authorities of the Stock Exchange have permanently | 
“‘ posted” a gentleman who was a defaulter of the most de- 
liberate order. Is this legal ? Even to libel a man once, asa 
means of revenge, is a moral assault unjustified by law; but to | 
renew the libel every instant,—and the monument ‘ in dishonour 
of the memory” amounts to a perpetual renovation of the libel,— | 
is a sort of aggression unknown to our habits, It may be said 
that the law does not reach the defaulter; but is that a sufficient 
o— for introducing Lynch law? If Lynch once makes good a 
00 


ting, he may exercise his jurisdiction in unexpected modes ; | 
? 


he is a “‘rough customer” in finance as well as other things. | 
The best answer is, perhaps, that the well-known Judge is no 
stranger on the Stock Exchange. 


Ireland is the place where law comes to its greatest perfection, 
as we — expect from a country wherethere is so much liti- 
—_— and so much natural wit. As we might suppose from the 
ertility of the land, the undergrowth of law is somewhat re- 
dundant and irregular, and the Irish Police Court is sometimes 








spondent as evidence in our own land. Englishmen, however, 
will cling to the chimney-pot; uncertain whether its removal 
might not endanger the stability of some other institutions, 





An ingenious and agreeable author is recommending the cli- 
mate of Algiers as the best of all for patients labouring under 
pulmonary disease, and the recommendation is circulating in quo- 


| tations and extracts. It may be the best. The transit is easy, the 


cost not great, living cheap, scenery beautiful, and climate deli- 
cious, offering instant relief to the labouring lungs and life-breath 
to the whole system. We have been told something of the same 
kind es several other places, —Devonshire, Madeira, Egypt, 
Montpellier, Naples, Nice, and Australia,—all tried without ar- 
resting the curse of England, and often with aggravation. The 
recent conclusion is, that consumption is less a specific disease 
than a failure of the vegetative system, and each case developing 
the deficiency needs to be treated on its own symptoms, Any 
agg will do well to consult, not books, which cannot visit 
im, but his own doctor. 
_ Luckily, the political state of I’rance, and of the English visitor 


| in French territory, will operate as a caution, not in preventing 


visitors to Algiers, but in hastily rushing to the promised resto- 
rative. 





The spectator may sometimes play the part of the go-between, 
and a graccful opportunity offers itself. The Derby Government 
has many of the requisites for a Ministry, but it lacks one 
crowning qualification. It has possession of place ; it has the 
measures which Lord Palmerston left on the Treasury-bench, and 
which can be made as good as new; it has quite enough Liberal 
Moderados to make up a good Cabinet ; but it wants two things— 
it wants a majority in Parliament, and a Premier. If Lord Pal- 
merston no longer has his majority, he has quite enough of ‘ Pal- 
merston’s Own” in the present House of Commons to convert a 
minority in possession into a majority ; and he is a Premier with- 
out a Cabinet. Put the dispossessed things together, and you have 
completeness : annex Palmerston to the Pakington-Stanley Cabi- 
net, reunite him to his measures, and reconcile him to their im- 
provement, and you have the very thing wanted. 





The ancient story of Paris and his apple has had a modern 
revival in Stuttgard, the fair little metropolis of the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg. As the Augsbury Gazette tells us, at the post- 
office of the town of Stuttgard arrived a parcel filled with lace and 
silk and jewels, and addressed to ‘“ The most beautiful lady in 
Stuttgard.” The postmaster—strangely forgetful of some lady 
whom he ought at once to have recognized by this deseription— 
did not know what to do with the parcel, and in his perplexity he 
applied to the Wurtemberg Government to have the question set- 
tled. Thereupon, says the story, a Cabinet Council was summoned 
by good King William ; and it was decided, after lengthened de- 
bates, that a commission of ladies should be appointed to solve the 
question. This was done: when all the ladies came to the final 
ballot, not two votes were recorded for the same person; so, ac- 
cording to the latest news, the parcel is still with the postmaster. 





New times, new ideas ; new ideas, new language. In demand- 
ing the removal of refugees from the frontiers of her neighbours, 
Franee, says the Monitewr, has only asked what she has accorded 
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at the request of Switzerland in the case of the Neuchatel fugi- 
tives, of Spain when she asked France to ‘‘interner” the Carlist 
refugees. This is the new “ great duty” which France calls 
upon states to recognize—the duty of “internation.” It seems 
to be all that Imperial France remembers of “ international” law, 


Letters to the Editor. 


OUR MARITIME DEFENCES, 

Sm—Had Mr. Disraeli alone announced the fact of our ability to man a 
Channel fleet in twenty-four hours, the fallacy might have been allowed to 
pass unheeded, in company with other jeux d’esprit for the amusement of 
the worthy electors of Bucks. Your contemporary the Leading Journal was 
pleased, however, to confirm his statement, with a “ rider,” that not only 
could we man such a fleet as would defend our own shores on every accessible 
point, but also that, ‘‘ with a fortnight’s notice, we could shut up any fleet 
that might be assembled in the harbours of our neighbour; and it is confi- 
dently betieved by some of our best authorities that we could steam in and 
destroy everything afloat in the harbour of Cherbourg.””— Zimes, March 12. 

It seems too absurd to suppose it ible to throw dust into the eyes of 
the French Emperor ; or of the intelligent naval officers who, long panting 
to measure their prowess with us, have had a thorough knowledge of our re- 
sources, for many years past. The only effect, therefore, of such assertions, 
is to blind the people of England to the true state of their maritime defences. 
At the time of the memorable Walewski despatch, our available naval force 
consisted of three* screw steam guard-ships ; tfive screw steam-ships and one 
frigate on Coast Guard Service, (each at one of the principal mercantile ports) ; 
one 91-gun steam-ship (Renown), and two 32-gun steam-frigates. ides 
the crews of these ships, may be reckoned the complements (reduced) of the 
four ordinary guard-ships, the seamen-riggers employed in the Dockyards, 
and those in the Coast Guard on shore, totally inadequate to man Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s Channel fleet. Would he resort to the old methods—* impressment”’ 
and ‘“‘bounty”? The evils of both have been so often fully exposed that it 
is needless to repeat that no Government can rely upon them. Moreover, 
neither would supply us with the trained seamen-gunners who would be 
needed in order to carry out the daring services proposed by the Zimes. 

Our weakness on this point was fully exposed to our allies during the late 
war, when our deficiency so strongly contrasted with their own admirably- 
organized ‘Inscription Maritime.” “An inerease of seamen to 31,000 was 
voted by Parliament to meet the exigencies of the war. No more than 
23,000 were obtained, and of these 7500 were marines and boys ; almost the 
only seamen were those taken from the Coast Guard. 

It was then well remarked by the senior sea Lord of the Admiralty (Sir 
M. Berkeley) in his place in Parliament, that “‘ the last war had shown our 
weakness with regard to manning the Navy, and he declared that we 
could not have manned more — than we did when the war broke out. 
We had got to the length of our tether; and what we should have done if we 
had had a maritime war, he really did not know.”’-— Hansard, June 13, 1856. 
No effective means have since been taken to remedy so great a defect. Great 
was the haste displayed in reducing our complement of seamen when peace 
ensued. Ships were paid off, without attempting to retain the contingent 
services of men whom two years’ active service had just made proficient ; and 
men who had entered under agreement to serve for ten years were allowed 
to claim their discharge. Thus, in lieu of that state of readiness proclaimed 
with so much bombast, we are scarcely in a better position than in 1852, 
when an eminent flag-officer (Admiral Bowles) published his opinion that 
, would take siz months to man effectively that number of line-of-battle 
ships. 

Surely it would be wiser to adopt, without further dangerous delay, some 
systematic mode of securing the (mmediate services of an adequate proportion 
of our large maritime population ; which, combined with a nucleus of trained 
seamen always in eed would enable us to man effectively our noble ships 
so as to meet any emergency which may arise, 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, F. uf, 
Ajax 60, Blenheim 60, Edinburgh 60. 
+ Cornwallis 60, Hastings 60, Hawke 60, Hogue 60, Pembroke 60, Amphitrite 24. 





GOVERNMENT FOR OUDF, 
London, 

S1n—I observe from some remarks in your journal of the 13th instant, on 
the tour of the late Sir W. Sleeman in Oude, that you object to a proposal 
made by that deceased officer to form a Regency for the government of that 
kingdom. 

As you do not state any reasons for this objection, I can only answer it 
by showing what has been done most successfully in another case. 

The Hindoo province of Kutch, which is 150 miles long by 50 broad, and 
bounded to the West by the river Indus, was for a long period the source of 
great annoyance to the Indian Government; and the crimes perpetrated 
upon the people of the province, and those of the bordering states under the 
British rule or protection, were frequent and of the most atrocious nature. 
The anarchy and misery within the province itself were also unaccountably 
lamentable ; and the ladies of the harem were constantly compelled to send 
their little trinkets into the bazaar for sale, to procure food to keep them 
from starvation. In this state of affairs, the British Government interfered 
by removing the Rajah, a drunken debauchee, from the throne, and 
pissing on it his son, a boy of three years-old, with a Regency (Punchayet) 
of five persons, at the head of which was the English Resident. ‘he 
revenues of the state were all managed and collected by the Native 
authorities, and their own servants, under the control and superintendence 
of the Resident. In a period of twenty years from 1820 to 1840, in sixteen 
of which the late Sir Henry Pottinger was the Resident, Kutch from being 
a wilderness and a refuge for desperate criminals, became like a garden, and 
remains to this date perhaps the best-governed portion of India. The young 
Prince was placed under the care of an accomplished Lritish officer, now 
Colonel John Crofton, H.M.S., and became one of the most manly, prudent, 
and amiable rulers in the whole East. I cannot doubt, therefore, that in Oude, 
Scinde, Sittarah, and many other states, an equally desirable and happy 
change might easily have been effected by the same policy, had our lust for 
conquest, and our scandalous love of plunder, not overpowered all the better 
feelings of our nature. It is necessary to add, that when the liberal policy 
I have described towards Kutch was first decided upon, that pre was in 
a fearful state of poverty and suffering from the effects of a terrible earth- 
quake, which kad just then destroyed two-thirds of the towns and villages 
in the province. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, WwW. P. 

[The geographical site of Kutch, and the character of the country and 
the people, are, we think, as different from those of Oude as well can be. 
The same remark may be applied to Scinde as regards the nature of the 
rule and the character of the rulers. For these reasons, and that the suc- 
cess of an administration of the kind proposed must depend so entirely on 
the Resident, we still doubt the advantage of a Regency, whether for Oude 
or Scinde. At the same time, our correspondent is a person whose opinions 
are well entitled to attention.—Ep.] 
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FROUDE’S HISTORY OF HENRY THE EIGHTH." 
HAvINnG on the appearance of the first two volumes of this re- 
markable work fully expressed an opinion upon Mr. Froude’s 
new view of the reign and character of the Eighth Henry,+ we 
have nothing more to say on that point. It must, however, be 
distinctly understood, that Mr, Froude’s views are those of inter- 
pretation, not of statement, éxcept in so far as his researches 
among the now more accessible and better-arranged records en- 
able him to produce new facts. It is not actions or events that 
are in question, but the interpretation to be put upon them, the 
conclusion to be drawn from them, the true colour and complexion 
of the whole reign. The chief cause of the popular opinion about 
Bluff Hal is undoubtedly the number of his wives, and his deal- 
ings with them, Yet, if we discard concomitants and traditional 
a the odium mainly arises from accumulation, The only 
charge, save for number, must rest upon the first two Queens ; 
and a fayourer may argue conscience as regards Katherine, and 
guilt as against Anne Boleyn. His married life with Jane Sey- 
mour and Katherine Parr was comfortable, indeed happy—other- 
wise the King most probably would have let the world know to 
the contrary. The guilt of Katherine Howard was beyond ques- 
tion, and the case of Anne of Cleves was a coutooudi-estanael 
matter, a great deal more gentlemanlike than many a modern 
breach-of-promise case. Indeed, Mr. Froude doubts whether 
the marriage was ever consummated, and quotes the testimony of 
Anne upon the subject. Not satisfied with this line of defenee, 
however, the historian stands up for the English Blue Beard as a 
man respectful to the ladies, of even temper under provocation 
from the “‘ varium et mutabile semper,” perhaps “ gay” in his 
early youth, but irreproachable in middle Fite, and rather neglect- 
ful of the sex. He was in fact wedded to the state, and only 
married in compliance with the wishes of his Council and people, 
anxious for undoubted heirs, with the Wars of the Roses in the 
memory of the nation and the very experience of some people. This 
is the expositional summary of Mr. Froude upon Henry the Eighth 
and his matrimonial matters. 

**The hand involuntarily pauses as it writes the words. In nine years 
two Queens of England had been divorced: two had been unfaithful. A 
single misadventure of such a kind might have been explained by accident 
or by moral intirmity. For such a combination of disasters some common 
cause must have existed, which may be or ought to be discoverable. The 
coarse ~ opmey which has been generally offered, of —— and protli- 
gacy on the part of the King, if it could be maintained, would be but an 
imperfect wer wens n; but, in fact, when we examine such details as re- 
main to us of Henry’s relations with women, we discover but few traces of 
the second of the supposed causes, and none whatever of the first. A single 
intrigue in his early years, with unsubstantiated rumours of another, only 
heard of when there was an interest in spreading them, forms the whole 
case against him in the way of moral irregularity. For the three years that 
he was unmarried after the death of his third wife, we hear of no mistresses 
and no intrigues. For six months he shared the bed of Anne of Cleves, and 
she remained a maiden; nor had he transferred his affections to any rival 
lady. * . * * 

‘* His manner to his wives seems to have been no less kind than that of 
ordinary men, A few stern words to Anne Boleyn form the only approach 
to personal harshness recorded against him; and his behaviour when he 
first heard of the misconduct of Catherine Howard was manly, honourable, 
and generous, 

‘* Extraordinary circumstances, and the necessity of arriving at a just 
understanding of a remarkable man, must furnish my excuse for saying a 
few words upon a subject which I would gladly have avoided, and for call- 
ing in question one of the largest historical misconceptions which I believe 
has ever been formed. It is not easy to draw out in detail the evidence on 
which we form our opinion of character. We judge living men not from 
single facts, but from a thousand trifles; and sound estimates of historical 

yersons are picced together froma gencral study of their actions, their writ- 
ings, the description of friends and enemies, from those occasional allusions 
which we find scattered over contemporary correspondence, from materials 
which in the instance of Henry VIII consist of many thousand documents. 
Out of so large a mass, tolerable evidence would be forthcoming of vicious 
tendencies, if vicious tendencies had existed. We rise from the laborious 
perusal with the conviction, rather, that the King’s disposition was naturally 
cold. The indolence and gayety of early years gave way, when the com~- 
plications of his life commenced, to the sternness of a statesman engaged in 
incessant and arduous labours. He had no leisure, perhaps he had little 
inclination, to attend to the trifles out of which the cords of happy mar- 
riages are woven. A queen was part of the state furniture, existing to be 
the mother of his children; and children he rather desired officially, 
than from any wish for them in themselves. Except in the single instance 
of Anne Boleyn, whom he evidently loved, he entered marriage as a duty, 
and a duty it soon became even towards her; while, again, he combined 
with much refinement and cultivation an absence of reserve on certain sub- 
jects, which is startling even in the midst of the plain speech of the six~ 
teenth century. It was not that he was loose or careless in act or word ; 
but there was a businesslike habit of proceeding about him which penetrated 
through all his words and actions, and may have made him as a husband 
one of the most intolerable that ever vexed and fretted the soul of woman.” 

“Gospel light first dawned from Boleyn’s eyes” is not Mr. 
Froude’s opinion, He thinks that Henry was throughout consci- 
entiously religious, or compelled to act as he did by the will of the 

ople, the church, and the nobility, expressed by a majority in 
Sedlicmest. In the historian’s judgment, Henry is not an arbi- 
trary theologian, now drawing an act which shall send Papists to 
the scaffold for denying his supremacy or some doctrine deduced 
from it, or catching them on some question of discipline or cere- 
mony to which they attached the force of an article—now contriv- 
ing a net that should enmesh all Protestants unless they were pre- 
pared to believe exactly as his statutes declared. On the contrary, 

* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
James Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Volumes 


Iff. and IV, Published by Parker and Son, 
+ Spectator for 1856, Supplement of May 3. 
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the King had quite enough to do as a moderator, restraining rival 
religious factions from cutting each other’s throats, going as far on 
the road of possible reform as the state of the times would permit, 
keeping the peace against the violence of the extreme Reformers, 
and defending his own throne against the treasons of the extreme 
Papists or the open revolt into which they led the mass of loyal but 
excited Catholics, The Six Articles Act was not the King’s doing ; 
it was forced upon him by a determined Parliament,—of whose 
election, and the vain efforts made by Cromwell to get a majority, 
there is a good account. But to pass an act is one thing, to carry 
it into effect is another ; and here Henry stepped in and prevented 
the Papists, and the ‘‘ Anglicans” who were “content to separate 
from Rome, but only that they might bear Italian fruit more pro- 
fusely and luxuriantly when rooted in their own soil,” from per- 
secuting as they intended. The act which gave the King’s pro- 
clamations (with certain limitations) the force of law, was, the 
historian admits, an unconstitutional and riskful proceeding ; but 
he seems to think it was not dangerous as a temporary measure. 
Historians, while pointing out the political power which Henry 
from his situation possessed in respect to Europe, especially to 
Francis the First and the Emperor, have judged that he exercised 
it from caprice, or vanity, or temper. Nothing of the kind, affirms 
Mr. Froude. The results might not be very patently obvious, but 
the failure, so far as it went, arose from the treachery and false- 
hood of Charles and Francis. Not that Henry was exactly the 
dupe of either Emperor or King ; but his sense of honour and plain 
dealing would not allow him to depart from his undertakings 
even when false allies were setting him an example. A dark blot 
upon Henry’s name is the execution of Surrey, just before his own 
death. But the noble poet was a traitor manifest. And Mr. 
Froude, from documents in the State Papers, certainly shows that 
the quartering of the royal arms was apparently a mere sign of ul- 
terior objects ; covering, in fact, a project to seize the Regency by 
force upon the King’s death, if the scheme did not go to supersede 
Edward the Sixth altogether. Could we trust to | evidence 


where the Crown was concerned in those sad times, a darker blot | 


than treason must rest upon the name of Surrey. The nature of 
the case is indicated in this passage from a series of queries, partly 
in the King’s own hand, evidently drawn to elicit a legal opinion, 
The Italics in the extract are Henry’s interlineations. ‘The 
writing, Mr. Froude says, ‘is tretaulous and irregular.” 

“Tf a man compassing with himself to govern the realm do actually go 
about to rule the King, and should for that purpose advise his daughter or 
his sister to become his harlot, thinking thereby to bring it to pass, and so 
would rule both father and son, what this importeth ?”’ 

Of the love of pleasure which has been charged upon Henry, 
Mr. Froude’s defence is perhaps the best-sustained as poten 
proof ; though a man may follow pleasure and business too if his 
constitution is strong, and destroy himself in so doing. 

‘Something, too, ought to be said of his individual exertions in the 
details of state administration. In his earlier life, though active and 
assiduous, he found leisure for elegant accomplishments, for splendid amuse- 
ments, for relaxations careless, extravagant, sometimes questionable. As 
his life drew onwards his lighter tastes disappeared, and the whole energy 
of his intellect was pressed into the business of the commonwealth. Those 
who have examined the printed State Papers may form some impression of 
his industry from the documents which are his own comp»sition, and tiie 
letters which he wrote and received; but only persons who have seen the 
original manuscripts, who have observed the traces of his pen in side-notes 
and corrections, and the handwritings of his secretaries in diplomatic com- 
missions, in drafts of acts of Parliament, in expositions and formularies, in 
articles of faith, in proclamations, in the countless multitude of documents 
of all sorts, secular or ecclesiastical, which contain the real history of this 
extraordinary reign, only they can realize the extent of labour to which he 
sacrificed himself, and which brought his life to a premature close. His 
personal faults were great, and he shared, besides them, in the errors of his 
age; but far deeper blemishes would be but as sears upon the features of a 
sovereign who in trying times sustained nobly the honour of the English 
name, and carried the commonwealth securely through the hardest crisis in 
its history.” 

Mr. Froude’s conclusions as to the reign and character of Henry 
the Eighth may be paradoxical ; the style and treatment displayed 
in his work are original; the research on which the work is 


founded displays infinite labour, directed by acute judgment | 


in a new field. If it were sought by a single term to characterize 
the entire work, freshness would be the word to use. The me- 
thod is narrative, but it is not the stately unimpeded march of 
the epic mode of writing history, which occupies itself with great 
events and great men, only occasionally condescending to some 
very remarkable individual episode as an artistic relief. sm 


thing is handled naturally and without constraint by Mr. Froude. | 


The man is not sunk in the monarch ; the doings or characters of 
obscure men are touched upon in the text or exhibited in the 
notes, if they throw any light upon the manners or opinions of 
the age; and the popular feelings and notions are brought before 
the reader, so far as materials remain for doing it. Occasionally 
there may be something of over-detail ; but the effect of this is in 
a great measure prevented by the arrangement, a chapter dealing 
with a subject as if it were a dramatic act. The manner of the 
historian, moreover, facilitates detailed treatment, partaking as 
it does of the nature of discourse—“ I will tell you ah about it”’ ; 
but he seldom drops below the level of his theme, or falls into the 
unduly familiar. 

The mere literary merit of this work is very great. The style 
is one of simple and living power ; forcible without any strain- 
ing after force, varying with the nature of the theme or as the 
author is affected by it, and sustained without epigrammatic point 
or artificial brilliancy. The living spirit alluded to pervades the 
whole, and sometimes rises into poetry. Here is an example, in- 
troductery to an imaginative picture of Conyecation. The eri- 





ginal suggestion is given by Wordsworth; though the poet’s in- 
terlocutor, being a clergyman, draws his imagery from the graves 
of the churchyard, not, like the historian, from the industry and 
promise of the field. 

‘* There are many scenes in human life which, as a great poet teaches us 
are either sad or beautiful, cheerless or refreshing, according to the di- 
rection from which we approach them. If, on a morning in spring, we be- 
hold the ridges of a fresh-turned ploughed field from their Northern side 
our eyes catching only the shadowed slopes of the successive furrows, see 
an expanse of white, the unmelted remains of the night’s hail-storm ory 
the hoar-frost of the dawn. We make a circuit, or we cross over and look 
behind us, and on the very same ground there is nothing to be seen but the 
rich brown soil swelling in the sunshine, warm with promise, and chequered 

erhaps here and there with a green blade bursting through the surface, 
th images are true to the facts of nature. Both pictures are created by 
real objects really existing. The pleasant certainty, however, remains wit) 
us, that the winter is passing away and summer is coming ; the promise of 
the future is not with the ice and the sleet, but with the sunshine, with 
gladness, and hope. 

‘“* Reginald Pole has shown us the form in which England appeared to 
him, and to the Catholic world beyond its shores, bound under an iron yoke, 
and sinking down in despair and desolation. To us who have seen the golden 
harvests waving over her fields, his loud raving has a sound of delirium 
we — only the happy symptoms of lengthening daylight, bringing 
with it once more the season of life and health and fertility. But there is 
a third aspect—and it is this which we must now endeavour to present to 
ourselves—of England as it apyeared to its own toiling children in the 
hours of their trial, with its lights and shadows, its frozen prejudices and 
sunny gleams of faith; when day followed day, and brought no certain 
change, and men knew not whether night would prevail or day, or which 
of the two was most divine—night, with its starry firmament of saints and 
ceremonies, or day, with the single lustre of the Gospel sun. It is idle te 
try to reproduce such a time in any single shape or uniform colour. The 
reader must call his imagination to his aid, and endeavour, if he can, to sce 
the same object in many shapes and many colours, and sympathize succes- 
sively with those to whom the Reformation was a terror; with those to 
whom it was the dearest hope; and those others—the multitude—whose 
minds could give them no certain answer, and shifted from day to day as 
the impulse of the moment swayed them. 

““ When Parliament met in June 1536, Convocation as usual assembled 
with it. On Sunday, the 9th of the month, the two Houses of the clergy 
were gathered for the opening of their session in the aisles of St. Paul’s— 
high and low, hot and cold, brave and cowardly, The great question of the 
day, the Reformation of the Church, was one in which they, the spiritualty 
of England, might be expected to bear some useful part. They had as yet 
borne no part but a part of obstruction. They had been compelled to sit 
impatiently, with tied hands, while the ~ | Legislature prescribed thei: 
duties and shaped their laws for them. Whether they would assume a mor 
becoming posture was the problem which they were now met to solve, 
Gardiner was there, and Bonner, Tunstall, and Hilsey, and Lee, Latimer, 
and Cranmer; mitred abbots, meditating the treason for which, before 
many months were past, their quartered trunks would be rotting by the 
highways ; earnest sacramentaries, making ready for the stake; the spirits 
of the two ages, the past and the future, were meeting there in fierce col- 
lision ; and above them all, in his Viear-General’s chair, sat Cromwell, the 
angry waters lashing round him, but proud and powerful, lording over the 
storm. ‘The present hour was his. His enemies’ turn in due time would 
| come also, 

** The mass had been sung, the roll of the organ had died away: it was 
the time for the sermon, and Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, rose into 
the pulpit. Nine-tenths of all those eyes which were then fixed on him 
would have glistened with delight could they have looked instead upon his 
burning. The whole crowd of passionate men were compelled by a Stkeet 
world to listen quietly while he shot his bitter arrows among them. 

~ * * * * * 





‘“Our glimpses into these scenes fall but fitfully. The sermon has 
reached us; but the audience, the five hundred fierce vindictive men who 
suffered under the preacher's irony—what they thought of it—with what 
feelings on that summer day the heated crowd scattered out of the cathe- 
dral, dispersing to their dinners among the taverns in Fleet Street and 
Cheapside—all this is gone, gone without a sound. Here no friendly in- 
former comes to help us; no penitent malcontent breaks confidence or lifts 
the curtain. All is silent.”’ 

The novel view which Mr, Froude takes of the character of 
Henry the Eighth is not to be attributed to love of paradox, or to 
placing too implicit a faith in the preamble and body of acts of 
Parliament as truly avowing the motives of their concocters ; in- 
deed, he has extended his original plan, and makes as much usc 
of records as of acts, if not more. The favourable judgment he 
passes upon Henry is in part attributable to his logical nature, 
chary of roundly condemning any one if the facts will bear a 
different construction. When narrating the conduct of the Em- 
peror in the war against France, which ended en his part in the 
a of Cressy and on Henry’s in the capture of Reena, the 
uistorian will not come to a positive conclusion against the Em- 
peror. Again, in the well-known case of Anne Askew’s torture, 
1e sees, and with reason, cause for a lenient view; and so on, 

The manners, characters, and proceedings of ministers, 
especially of diplomatists in their negotiations, are treated with 
greater fulness than is usual in history. But for these and many 
other things the reader must have recourse to the volumes. Apart 
from what is held to be the great historical heresy of Mr. Froude, 
there are various points on which readers may differ with him, but 
he has undoubtedly thrown a newer and a fuller light on the cha- 
racter of Henry the Eighth and histimes. In the ensuing Tuder 
reigns it is probable that there will be less in his general view tv 
shock the conclusions of the public, while he may be able to ex- 
hibit the times and the people in a yet more distinct light. 


HUTCHINSON’S IMPRESSIONS OF WESTERN AFRICA." 
Mr. Hutcnryson is known for his narrative of an Exploration up 
the Niger and some of its tributaries, in 1854, That narrative 
was published in the Traveller’s Library ; and the expedition was 
mainly remarkable for the resistance offered by the crew to the 

* Impressions of Western Africa. With Remarks on the Diseases of the Cli- 
mate, and a Report on the Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in the Bight ot 


Biafra. By Thomas J. Hutchinson, Esq., her Britannic Majesty's Consul for the 
Bight of Biatra and the Island of Fernando Po. Published by Longmans and Co. 
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influence of malaria, owing to the precautions adopted. This 
journey was not Mr. Hutchinson's first appearance in African 
‘waters ; he had resided on the coast for four years previously ; he 
has since filled the office of Consul for the Bight of Biafra and 
Fernando Po. He is thus well acquainted with the whole coast, 
both from study and actual observation. 

The Impressions present the author’s gleanings along this 
region, less as travel than as the results of travel, and are more 
useful for the completeness of their notices and information, when 
the scheme of the book is understood, than for much in the shape 
of narrative or incident. After one of his voyages from Liver- 
pool is described and dismissed, Mr. Hutchinson commences his 
account with the river Senegal and the trading French settle- 
ments, next proceeding to the Gambia and the English town of 
Bathurst. Naming the lesser rivers as he passes along, the de- 
seriber arrives at Sierra Leone ; upon which colony he enters with 
comparative fulness; goes on to Liberia—of which he does not 
speak so highly as some other yoyagers ; notices Cape Coast Castle 
and some smaller settlements, till he arrives at the two deadly 
Bights of the Gulf of Guinea. The first of these is commemorated 
in nautical doggrel for its fatality— 

“ Bight of Benin, 

One comes out where twenty go in”’; 
and the Bight of Biafra, not less unhealthy perhaps, but geogra- 
phically remarkable for its network of rivers, including the em- 
bouchure of the yet mysterious Niger. These two indentations 
are described with a fulness proportioned to their commercial im- 
portance and scientitic interest. They also exhibit the scheme of 
the author in its full extent, as the highest animal of a class best 
displays the principle of the ‘ sub-kingdom’s” organization ; and 
Mr. Hutchinson’s plan, fully developed, is the history of the set- 
tlement or of the discovery of the region, the present character- 





grees of uxhealthiness, From the continent the author passes to 
Fernando Po and Princes Island, and winds up with some ob- 
servations on the origin, nature, and treatment of the prevalent 
diseases of this Western coast, especially of the so-called Niger 
fever ; not that it is peculiar to the river, but that the public 
associations of its fatality have all been connected therewith. 

Mr, Hutchinson holds a lively pen, and the great extent of 
country he passes ovcr gives a species of largeness and variety to 
his subject. Somethirg of the compiler may be occasionally felt, 
though there is a good deal of actual knowledge. To any one 
wishing for a summary view of the past history and present con- 
dition of the places mentioned the utility of the book 1s obvious. 

The most remarkable feature is the character of the people, es- 
pecially of the two Bights where no European settlements are 
found. The morale of Europeans who seat themselves down in 
these regions is not gencrally rated very high, though it has 
probably improved in externals, like the world in general. But 
wherever there is anything like a regular settlement, even though 
the sprinkling of official and military men may be small, the effect 
is to raise the conduct of the natives; and at a place like Sierra 
Leone, where the infusion of what may be termed the professional 
class is rather considerable, as likewise the power of government, 
itisraised very greatly. In point of morality the Liberians are 
far superior to the native Africans, but the want of White energy 
seems apparent even at an outside glance. 

“The British Government made to the Liberian authorities, some years 
past, a present of a schooner, which at the time of my first visit was lying 
useless and dismasted in the harbour. e ad S ° 

** The city is erected on an eminence which you ean ascend from the shore 
by either of three or four rugged pathways, past the church, a hotel, and the 
President’s house, until you find yourself in some place which one tries to 
realize into the fact of a street. But it cannot be done. Houses are jotted 
down as if they had been dropped out of the sky; flowers of the richest hue 
are in the gardens ; but there is a stillness, with an absence of spirit or busi- 
ness in the place, that made me at first wonder where I was. I looked up at 
the President's house,—the chilliest, most prison-looking building at which I 
have ever gazed,—tien up at the mammoth pepper-castor, then down the 
street ; yet no sign of life was anywhere.” 

It is in the Gulf of Guinea, and especially in the two Bights 
already mentioned, that the Negro appears in the most degraded 
and indeed disgusting light,—sensual, superstitious, yet cun- 
ningly ready to turn superstition to account, systematically 
bloody, and cruel if the idea of eruelty is conceivable to a Native 
mind, The slave-trade with its accompanying infamies may add 
to the demoralization of the people, and the swampy nature of 
the soil—fever-breeding, and searccly cultivateable without imple- 
ments and greater skill than they possess, may account for their 
physical wretchedness. But neither slave-dealing nor marsh mal- 








| buoyancy akin to animal spirits. 


aria causes human sacrifices, or gross superstitions accompanied | 


by grosser crimes. 


crifices, save an Albino child now and then,—that is, apparently, 
when they get one. It is offered up “ at the bar of the river, for 
the purpose of appeasing the ju-ju of the surf, so as to permit 
vessels to come in.” At Old Kalabar, some hundred and fifty 
miles off, the same custom prevails; and as they do not receive 
the praise of the Brass Town Negro, we suppose they have some 
other sacrifices too. 

“* A curious superstition is connected with Parrot Island, and is observed 
with religious punctuality by the natives of Old Kalabar, on the occasion of 
need arising for its performance. Whenever ascarcity of European trading- 
ships exists, or is apprehended, the Duketown authorities are accustomed to 
take an Albino child of their own race and offer it up as a sacrifice at Parrot 
Island to the God of the White man. This they do because the island is in 
view of the sea, ‘ or big watery,’ (to use their own phraseology,) over which 
the God of the nations that sent them articles of Ravepeen manufacture is 
supposed to preside, The last sacrifice of this kind was made within the 
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Mr. Hutchinson pronounces the Brass people | 
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past year ; and every one must regret that the increasing trade of the coun- 
try, together with the teachings of the missionaries and supercargoes, has 
not put an end to this brutality.” 

It is curious to observe how similar practices have prevailed 
widely over the world at different periods, under different cir- 
cumstances of mechanical art, and probably in different stages 
of civilization of the same blood. The following funcral proceed- 
ing, which we stigmatize as ignorant foolishness, would resemble, 
had the Negro skill to construct an enduring vault, the tombs of 
the Egyptians and Etruscans, whose exhumed stores have thrown 
such a flood of light upon their manners and arts. 

“*The most ridiculous superstition of the Kalabarese is that connected 
with the obsequies for the dead. At the deaths of Iron Bar, a very respect- 
able trader, and of the late King Archibong, I saw the absurdity of these 
rites carried out to their fullest extent. At Iron Bar's, as I went into the 
yard, there was a dense crowd gathered round what was supposed to be his 
grave ; which was made in the room where he died, and sunk to a depth of 
ten or twelve fect, that it might hold all the things put into it for his use in 
the next world, At the head of the grave « palm-cil light was burning with 
a livid fame, and cast adim shade over a man who had descended into it for 
the purpose of arranging his furniture—brass pans, copper rods, mug, 
jugs, pots, ewers, tureens, plates, knives and forks, spoons, soap, looking- 
glasses, and a heap of Manchester cloth, all impaired in their integrity by a 
slight fracture or a tear. 

** In the evening I visited the place again. The grave was filled up and 
levelled. Over it was placed a number of mats, on which were squatted a 
score of women, In all the apartments of the court numbers of the soft sex 
were in a like position, and kept up the most dismal and dolorous mourning 
it is possible for the imagination to conceive. I find it out of my power to 
convey any idea of the sensation it communicated to me. It was not harsh, 
it was not loud, it was not erying, nor was it shrieking; it bore no resem- 
blance to an Irish wake, or to the squalling of a congregation of eats; but 
it was a puling, sey pen melancholy howl, that would have turned my 
stomach long before it could have affected my brain. yes 

‘*Over the grave and suspended by a string from the roof was a living 
cock tied up by his legs, with his beak pointed downward. There is always 
a hole left in the side of the grave, through which, from time to time, rum 
or nimbo is poured for the spirit’s refreshment.” 

In like manner, the ordeal, which extensively prevails among 
the Negro tribes, was practised among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
as well as their kindred tribes, and indeed came down well into 
the middle ages. Nay, in the form of “ trial by battle” it has 
only been legally abrogated in ourday. In Africa, Mr. Hutchin- 
son charges gross abuses upon the working of the superstition ; 
but probably the clergy of the dark ages were not altogether free 
from criminal partiality. 

“It might be said that these plans of trial have a beautiful trait of sim- 
plicity about them, free from all the paraphernalia and technicalities of law 
courts in civilized countries, did we not know what an extensive power and 
influence the Abiadiong faculty possesses in their dispensation. l nder the 
influence of a bribe, one of this class will fix _~ any person obnoxious tos 
great man, as being the cause of his illness. By the same impelling power 
he can modify the action of the poison-nut by mixing an emetic properly 
with it—can wink at the boiling palm-oil test--put the snake's teeth in a 
man’s eyes so as they are sure to tumble out—insert a sharp needle through 
the lobe of any one’s ear without suffering it to fracture—and make a chim- 
panzee turn its head to the white or the black line as he pleases.” 

The trade of the Quorra or Niger and its tributaries is rather 
technically dealt with in an appendix. The nature and treat- 
ment of Niger fever involve a discussion as to its origin and pre- 
vention; the last chiefly consisting of regular doses of quinine, 
and hygienic precautions in respect to cleanliness, dress, ex- 
posure, diet, &e. The medical part has substantially appeared al- 
ready in the Exploration of the Niger, along with some other 
matter. Indeed, this reprinting is carried too far, considering 
the size of these ‘‘ Impressions” and the extreme accessibility 
and small price of the ‘‘ Exploration.” 


NEW NOVELS," 
Lapy Scorr’s Only Child is a very agreeable story, though some 
may object to the conclusion. _It possesses one of the first qualiti- 
cations of a novel in being readable—one gets along without being 
stopped or feeling a drag. A reflex of life it probably cannot be 
called, either in the conception, the incidents, or occasionally, we 
should think, in the conduet—but as the remark refers to ladies 
and divines, the writer is doubtless the ey re. It has, how- 
ever, a lifelike character; the people are all of the world, from 
the apothecary’s wife and the news-loving — of a country 
town, to the fashionable families whether in London or ata “seat.” 
Neither are they badly drawn; some, perhaps, are rather conven- 
tional, some rather imaginative, but most of them have touches of 
reality arising from the individuality of their traits, and a sort of 
" The moral, if it has any, seems 
to be that neither man nor woman should marry a person 
they do not care for, simply because they cannot marry the 
person they love. The real end—the object to be reached after 
all—is to marry the “ only child,” eventually the Duke of Arran, 


youth through the honourable scruples of Brenda’s father, the 
guardian-tutor of the future Duke. This idea is far from new, but 
it is generally used to impress the lesson that May should not marry 
December. “Lady Scott indicates a vision of future happiness 
with a bride of seventeen and a widower of forty-two, somewhat 
shaken in health, by an accident, and the troubles of his first re- 
jection and his first wife. We cannot help thinking that the 
widow of thirty-nine would have been the more satisfactory match 
to the generality of readers, Brenda seems to deserve it for her 
sufferings and the fortitude with which they were overcome, es- 

* The Only Child: «a Tale. By Lady Scott. In two volumes, Published by 


Hurst and Blackett. 
Ws: 2 lar Rom: . Published by Parker andSon. 
What you Will an Irregular ance. ul Vaerell,” —~ (> 


Fear after Year: a Tale, By the Author of “ Paul 
by V.” Published by Saunders and Otley, 
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pecially as she does not appear at the very last to have quite for- 
gotten her original affection. There is eo something unnatural 
in these matches ; though the feeling may be borne with when it 
is one through pain to punish folly. , ; 

Although the story mostly passes among“ good society” in 
town or at country ‘ places,” scenes of emotion if not passion are 
introduced, and naturally. Here is a part of an interview between 
father and daughter, when young Lord Ellerley has applied to his 
tutor, Dr. Burgess the rector, for permission to marry Brenda. 
The nature of the story is indicated in the scene. 

‘* She knew that was Ellerley’s tread, but did it come up the stairs? did 
it even pause at the foot? No; hastily passing through the stone hall, 
which seemed to echo drearily, those hurried steps sped down, down, down, 
and the gravel crushed beneath them. Another moment a horse’s hoofs 
were heard pawing the ground—one more, and Lord Ellerley was galloping 
furiously down the avenue. 

: nig Gone !’ ejaculated Brenda, standing at the window in mute despair, 
gone!’ 

‘** She uttered the word aloud. She was unconscious with what an in- 
tonation of grief, dismay, and piteous desolation it fell from her lips, until 
she heard it echoed at her ear, and then starting round, she met her father’s 
eyes fixed upon her. 

** Never in all her life had she seen such an expression in them as now 
met her gaze. 

** *Yes—gone!’ said the rector; ‘ gone, Brenda, and would to Heaven 
he had never come !’ 

** *No, no, no!’ cried the young girl, clasping her hands; ‘ not gone for 
ever? don’t say so, papa! not for ever >’ 

** *For ever!’ repeated her father, with a severity which was truly ap- 
palling to that petted child ; ‘ and, Brenda, I had rather have been in my 
grave this day than heard what he came to say. Have I toiled all these 
years to redeem the sacred vow made to his dead father, to find at the end, 











| 


that my own, my only child would be the one to rise up against me and | 


try to turn me from the path of duty, which God knows I have striven 
— all, my mortal strength to tread, ever since that youth became my 
charge? 

o * >’ exclaimed Brenda, bewildered at the a: 
I, surely; what have I done >’ 

**¢Can you ask?’ he cried: ‘have you not known from your earliest 
youth that this great and onerous trust was reposed in me under most strict 
and stringent circumstances? that I swore before Heaven and in the ear of 
a dying man that, so help me God, I would, as far as in me lay, do my best 
for this young man, for this world and for the next; and have I not for 
thirteen years conscientiously redeemed the pledge? Have I not watched 
and tended him like a father? Have I not formed his mind and cultivated 
till it came to perfection the good seed which was by nature implanted in 
his constitution ? Have I not so far led him in that straight and narrow 
way which leads to everlasting life? But have I not also held a constantly 
watchful and unwearied eye over his temporal state, that in this world as 
well I might, according to my vow, do my best by him?’ 

** ¢ Yes, yes!’ cried Brenda, tears streaming down her face ; * who that 
knows you, dearest father, would ever doubt all this >’ 

** Who?’ burst from the rector’s lips, ‘ who would doubt >—the whole 
world, if what he wishes, and what you, unhappy girl, have encouraged 
him in wishing, should ever be permitted or even tolerated by me. Gracious 
Heaven !’ exclaimed the agitated man, pacing the room; ‘ if this cireum- 
stance should ever transpire, my word and my honour, both sacred for so 
many years, are tarnished for ever! Brenda, poor child! how nearly have 
you robbed your father of what he holds dearer than anything on earth—his 
good conscience !’”’ 


usation; ‘I, papa >—not 


There is too much thought in What you Will, upon many of 
the subjects that are moving individual minds, or stirring the 
heart of society, to argue youthfulness in the author. On the 
other hand, there is a crude wildness in the plot and its treatment, 
with a spasmodic effort after effect by Vint of writing, that 
smack of inexperience. The thoughts, indeed, are probably akin 
to those of many other people on the topics of the day in con- 
nexion with poverty and wealth as distributed under our social 
system. The difficulties that beset a half-educated and untrained 
young man suddenly thrown upon his own resources in a struggle 
with the world, whether his aspirations be for art, literature, or 
the professions, are not altogether a new theme, having been ex- 

rienced by too many not to have found utterance. There is, 

owever, a sense of mastery and ease about this utterance in 
What you Will, which indicates that in some way or other the 
writer has possessed himself of his subject, and is dealing with 
his own property. 

In original idea the “ romance”’ is “ irregular” enough, and 
the conception is made wilder than it is in itself by the treatment. 
Mr. Westhope has in early life been harshly used by his father, 
and jilted by his lady-love. Notwithstanding his affection for his 
little sister, he leaves England, travels over the world, lives with 
all sorts of people civilized and savage, and returns in middle age, 
sour and misanthropical, to live in out-of-the-way lodgings in 
a places, and cherish his morbid feelings in soli- 
tude. 
friendship with the curate, Mr. Grey, and discusses with him 
sundry topics, as well as opens the plot. By one of the coinci- 
dences of fiction, old Mr. Westhope, now fallen in circumstances 
and gaining a scanty living as an artist and musician, with his 
daughter grown to woman’s estate, are living with Mr. Grey. 
The worthy clergyman infers the relationship of the parties, but 
just as he was going to end the troubles of all and the story as 
well, Mr. Westhope the misanthrope suddenly takes wing. This 
absence gives time for his father to die, and his sister to marry a 

ung man of some genius, who has thoughtlessly run through 

is moderate patrimony, and seeks to gain a living as an artist, 
withoutenough of eanen determined industry to succeed. His wife’s 
health gives way, and the difficulties of sickness with narrow 
means stare him in the face, when in the nick of time his brother- 
in-law ae returns, and all ends well. 

The few incidents in the story are not remarkable in themselves, 
and such as they are their effect is marred by the visible struggle 


In a refuge of this kind at Acton Bars, he forms a kind of | 





toattain it. The really valuable og of What you Will are the 
thoughts generally thrown into the form of dialogue; Mr. Grey 
the curate mostly putting forward the sound opinion. 
have him on cheap pleasures. 

* ¢ Young people, said the Parson, shutting up his knife, ‘if you would 
know one of the minor secrets of happiness, it is this—Cultivate cheap plea- 
sures, Good taste is not the ruinous thing it has been supposed to be; but 
bad taste is always expensive. For example. Did you notice our break. 
fast-ware? Almost without ornament and of common earthenware, yet you 
could not but have remarked, if you noticed it at all, that the forms were 
good ; they were indeed copied from classical models. And the set cost me 
about fifteen shillings.’ 

** «Sixteen and sixpence,’ said Mrs. Grey, in an under-tone. 

*<¢ And for some barbarous adornment of gilt and colour, without half 
their simple beauty, you would have to pay as many pounds,’ ”’ 

These are some of his opinions on art and the requisite qualities 
for excellence, equally sound, but in a deeper key. 

“ ¢To be an artist, you may have, indeed, the skill and talent necessary, 
but the perseverance—no. I speak plainly and honestly, as to a son, toa 
brother. But the art-market is overstocked. Do you know Covent Gar- 
den? Of course you do. Well, perhaps you may have noticed that not 
only are the regular stalls of that market filled with occupants, but over and 
beside these there is an irregular and unrecognized class of vendors, who 
hover on the outskirts of the market, waiting for any chance custom that 
may come to them. It is so in literature too, in art, in every liberal pro- 
fession. And will you be content to be a hanger-on until you too can gain 
an acknowledged status in the busy market of life? O, Leonard, you do 
not know the penalties, the dangers, the misery of such a career,—to hope 
on and still to hope, when hope there is none; to stretch forth the hand 
daily for that which ever eludes the grasp. Nor are they the least happy 
in whom self-deception is permitted to do its work, be it only in the day- 
dream of the walk through crowded streets, or in the nightly visions of the 
garret ; for then, at least, hunger loses half its pangs, and poverty its sting, 
and the hurts of wounded vanity or affection are healed, and the heart 
gathers its missing friends around it and is widowed no more: but to labour 
on and on, with the clenched teeth and knitted brow of a stern purpose, 
when hope dies out at last, and faith is almost quenched, and present 
misery is cheered no longer by a light borrowed from future fame—is this, 
or such as this, the life you would select for yourself?’ 

“*¢ But all have not been so,’ said the young man in a low and husky 
voice. 

‘“**Be itso; yet remember that genius—if, indeed, genius be aught else 
but indomitable enterprise acting towards a certain end, inclination to one 
special pursuit backed up by energy and perseverance—genius has often 
been found no preservative against such miseries as these. And what know 
we of the countless multitude, who with the inclination, but not the energy, 
have dared—and failed?’ ”’ 


Here we 





From the length of time the author of ‘IX Poems by V” takes 
to produce a book, one would imagine that the system of proceed- 
ing was to elaborate a subject almost in obedience to the Horatian 
canon. It must be approaching twenty years since the ‘nine ” 
poems appeared ; in the interval only three other books have been 
published, including Fear after Year before us. 

So long a time, we must candidly confess, might have given rise 
to greater results. Good workmanship may triumph over inferior 
material, but fitting material of some sort there must be. This 
was scarcely the case with Pau/ Ferroll; though, no doubt, there 
was a great deal of power displayed in that story. If the interest 
of a “respectable” man committing secret murder, and yet re- 
taining his apparent respectability with a due discharge of the 
social and domestic duties had been forestalled by Godwin’s Caled 
Williams, still there was a mystery to be solved and a sort of in- 
terestinthe story. Tear after Year is to us without interest of any 
kind. The tale can only be said to point the moral of caution in 
life-assurance, and the evil of needless scrupulosity on the law- 
fulness of taking an oath. There are indeed characters and occur- 
rences that do not directly bear upon life-assurance and oath- 
taking, but the plot—the narrative which terminates in a finis— 
turns upon an insurance-oflice trying to evade payment of a policy, 
and the action being only won by an eccentric person consenting 
to bear testimony just in the nick of time; thus not only gaining 
the money but relieving the memory of the heroine’s brother from 
the imputation which the pleas cast upon it. Yet a story with 
such a singular foundation, and not relieved from a degree of 
tediousness by any vividly truthful sketches of character and 
manners, is already announced for a third edition. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Recollections of the Last Four Popes, and of Rome in their Times. 
Cardinal Wiseman. 

Letters from Spain in 1856 and 1857. By Jolin Leyeester Adolphus, M.A. 

The Resources of Estates: being a Treatise on the Agricultural Improvement 
and General Management of Landed Property. By John Lockhart Morton, 
Civil and Agricultural Engineer, London; Author of Thirteen Highland and 
Agricultural Prize Essays. 

History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
James Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
lumes IIT. and IV. 

The Only Child: a Tale. 


By H.E, 


By 


Vo- 


By Lady Scott. In two volumes. 





The Most Holy Book of Psalms literally rendered into English Verse, 
according to the Prayer-book Version. By Edgar Alfred Bowring.—The 
reface and the version itself show, what is indicated by the title, that 
{r. Bowring, taking the Prayer-book as his original, has endeavoured 
to turn the Psalms into verse in as literal a manner as possible. We 
have no faith in literal yersions of poetry from another language : prose 
will give the sense and spirit with greater force, and avoid the lameness 
and constraint of vorsifying when tied to the merest literal mean- 
ing. This objection to literal versifying applies with still greater 
force when you work from a copy, however excellent, instead of an 

iginal; while there is a source of dissatisfaction which is avoided 
in translation from a foreign tongue. Nothing is more singular than 
the effect of words in poetry. Change a word, or it; you may 
have a prettier expression or a smoother line, but it often becomes 
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poetaster verse. Sometimes a word or two altered will break a spell ox 
become absolutely ridiculous. No doubt, a genuine poet, working con 
amore, may do a great deal with anything; though great poets have not 
succeeded with the Psalms. But Mr. Bowring is not a great poet, and 
the fetters in which he binds himself continually subdue what spirit he 
may naturally possess. His chef d’cuvre, which he instances as a lucky 
example of his plan, seems to tell against him. The accent on “ have,” 
in the couplet cited, impedes the flow ; the omission of “ bread” loses the 
simple force of the passage; the necessity of rhyme almost gives an air 
of doggerel to the close. 

** An instance may serve to convey a general idea of the object aimed at. 
Take the beautiful passage in the Thirty-seventh Psalm, *I have been 
young, and now am old; and yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread.’ “Tate and Brady give this as follows— 

* From my first youth till age prevail’d, 


duce them; and Mr. Walsh’s book is good of its kind, and brought 
up to the time. It is of course a compilation as regards diseases and re- 
medies, but the incidental remarks show independent opinion. 

The Hair and Beard, and Diseases of the Skin. By George Seaton, 
M.D., &c.—The substance of two lectures delivered at the Ethnological 
Society, of which the author is a member. The little book gives a popu- 
lar account of the uses of hair, the various fashions in which it has been 
dressed on the head and treated on the face, as well as its structure and 
properties, together with an exposition of skin diseases. There is no- 
thing new in the exposition; but it is plainly done, with a touch of 
pleasantry. 

The Good Soldier : 9 Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, 
Bart. Compiled from Authentic Sources, by the Rev. W. Owen.—Be- 
yond a few unimportant letters from Havelock himself, and some bald 





1 never saw the righteous fail’d, 
Or want o’ertake his num’rous race.’ 


reminiscences from persons who knew him, this cheap life of the Indian 


It will be seen that scarcely a word of the original is left here, and that al- | hero contains no addition to the biographical matter that has already been 


though the general signification of the passage may be tolerably preserved, | 


its nervous «nd touching simplicity has entirely disappeared. And yet hov 
eagily does it fall into rhyme, with hardly the alteration of a word— 
* I have been young, and now am old, and yet I ne’er beheld 
The righteous man forsaken, nor his seed to beg compell'd,.’ 


may suffice to explain it.” 

The chief recommendation of the version is that it presents the Psalms 
in the fashion of the day so far as regards poetical manner. We doubt 
whether it will supersede “ Tate's poor page,” or even Sternhold and 
Hopkins, who yet, we believe, in some congregations “ glad the heart 
with psalms” ; still less supersede ‘The Psalms of David in Metre,” 
commonly used in Scotland, with all their uncouth inversions, but 
homely power and faithful adherence to the actual text. 

The Nature and Purpose of God as Revealed in the Apocalypse. Part 
Second.—Whether this interpretation of prophecy, especially in reference 
to Rome and the New Jerusalem, has reached its “ finis,” we cannot 
positively say ; as the author has only arrived at the transition state 
which is to herald the millennium, and new illustrations of his views 
may be looked for continually. ‘The 1242 years represented by a 
thousand two hundred and threescore days are proved to be reckonable 
from the years 606-'8, and are therefore terminable in the years 1848-’50."" 
The accomplishment of prophecy in this epoch was shown by the 
downfall of monarchy in France, and of the civil power of the Pope ; and 
though both seem to have revived again, yet there certainly has been a 
good deal of commotion in the world, especially as regards Britain 
“* May it not be said with strict and literal truth, ‘ that this is a time of 
trouble so great as has not been since there was a nation, even to this 


| 
| 
Other instances of the principle could of course be given, but this one 
| 
| 





same time’ ?” What is worse, these national troubles are likely to last ' 


some twenty years longer: then, however, they will terminate with the 


millennium. 


Essays on Various Subjects connected «vith the Prahistorical Records of 


Ancient Europe, especially of that Race which first occupied Great Bri- | 


tain. By John Williams, A.M., Oxon., Archdeacon of Cardigan, Author 
of “ Gomer,” &c,—A series of essays, in part reprinted from ‘‘ Trans- 
actions” or similar works, partly original. The subjects are archwolo- 
gical, and relate to that early age which, if not utterly without written 
notice, is so far “ prwhistoric”” that our knowledge often depends upon 
inferences drawn from passing allusions of ancient authors, or fragments 
of lost works. There is an essay on the early intercourse between the 
Eastern and Western world, another on the Non-Hellenic portion of the 
Latin language, a third on the antiquity of Celtic coins, a fourth on the 
ancient Phoenicians and their language. These and other papers all 
bear, or are made to bear, on the history of the real Ancient Britons, 
now represented by the men of the Principality, to which the worthy 
Archdeacon of Cardigan belongs. 

The book contains the result of a good deal of reading, and shows a 
most moiling spirit ; but these qualitics are somewhat marred by theo- 
ries, not to say hobbies, of the author. He holds and teaches, that the 
first man, ‘ as an intellectual, moral, and spiritual being, had nothing to 
icarn from experience.” Science may give us a mastery over material 
things, and improve our carnal comforts and secular knowledge ; but for 
the mora] and spiritual we must go back to Adam. Authors trace the 
true religious notions found among ancient peoples to the Mosaic writings. 
Such is not the fact ; they are derived from patriarchal traditions, spread 
abroad before Moses. The great object of Archdeacon Williams, however, 
is to exalt the civilization, arts, wealth, and glory of the Ancient Britons, 
in the prehistoric period, and eyen up to the Roman invasion. 

A Manual of Domestic Medicine and Surgery. By J. H. Walsh, 
¥.R.C.S., Author of “A Manual of Domestic Economy.”—The object 
of this publication is not to encourage every man to physic himself and 
friends, unless from natural bias or his arrival at the age of forty he has 
already predetermined to undertake the task, and then Mr. Walsh will 
prevent him from doing mischief as much as may be. There is, how- 
ever, one class who in case of sickness or accident may be ‘ expected to 
do something,” as emigrants in a thinly-settled district; and for such 
persons Mr. Walsh deems his manual may be necessary. The book is 
divided into three parts ; the first containing an exposition of the nature, 
causes, and symptoms of disease; the second its treatment; and the 
third a very elaborate glossary, embracing a dictionary of medical terms, 
&c., and also serving as an index. This threefold arrangement has been 
adopted on an idea of its utility. 

“Thus, supposing that the person who is making the search is wholly 
ignorant of the contents of Part I., and yet has to make out the nature of a? 
particular attack of disease, then Part III. will come to his assistance in‘ 
this way: let him take some prominent symptom presented by it, such as 
painful breathing ; then turning out Breatuine, painful, in Part III., he 
will find that it is a symptom of inflammation of the substance of the lungs, 
76; of pleurisy, 79; ofa broken rib, 440; or of muscular pain, 81. He 
will at once know if it is possible the rib can be broken; and if not, then 
the disease is either one or other of the three mentioned besides. Turning 
to pages 76 and 79, the diagnostic symptoms there mentioned will readily 
indicate to which of those two diseases the case is to be referred, or if to 
7 then by the exhaustive process of reasoning, it must be one of mus- 
cular . 

And Lord help the patient ! 

We attach no great value to popular domestic manuals of medicine 
except in the simpler cases of ailments to families remote from medi- 
cal aid. As long, however, as people will buy them, people will pro- 


he round of the newspapers. The filling-up consists of extracts from nar- 
ratives of the campaigns in which Havelock was engaged. Those of the 
Burmese, Affghan, and Mutiny wars, are from his own pen, aided by 
other historians in the Affghan war: the Sikh and Persian campaigns 
are from other writers altogether. The memoir is no great affair, but it 
gives an idea of the experience which formed the soldier. 


+ 
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The “second edition” of “ The Views and Opinions of General Jacob” 
| is a timely work, now that the change of Ministry will probably induce 


| more discussion and delay in the new bill relating to the Government of 


India than might have been attainable under the triumphant majority 
of Lord Palmerston on that subject. In some cases the book is rather a 
selection of opinions than a complete treatise, and military matters pre- 
| dominate. But the topics are very various,—civil administration, 

North-West frontier, the present condition of India. 

Mr. Murray has sent forth a neat edition of Mrs. Jameson's well-known 

| “Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters,” with upwards of seventy il- 

| lustrations, not elaborately finished, but of striking and characteristic 

| cttect. 

7 Views and Opinions of Brigadier-General John Ja b, « -B., Aide-de 
camp to the Queen, Aide-de-camp to the Governor-General of India, &c. &e. 
Collected and Edited by Captain Lewis Pelly, Author of “ Our North-West 
Frontier.” Second edition. 

Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, and of the Progress of Painting in 

italy. By Mrs. Jameson. New edition, with numerous Illustrations. 

ion Thoughts on Capital Punishments. By Charles Phillips, A.B., one 

of her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the Retief of Insolvent 

Debtors, in London, Fourth edition, enlarged. 

A Latin Grammar, By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., late Professor of Latin in 
University College, London, now Professor of Comparative Grammar, and 
Head Master of the Junior School. Second edition, corrected and enlarged, 

Fine Arts. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 

It would be incorrect to call the eleventh exhibition of this our 

| youngest art-body a striking or a decidedly superior one, but we can vouch 
for its being a pleasant one. This year shows the exhibition settled 
down into a new phase of distinctive character, in which landscape is 
extremely prominent. The Williams family, of itself, would suffice to 
set a peculiar stamp upon this section, did it receive none better from 
other quarters; anda knot of young men on whom the influences of 

Preraphaclitism, of Hunt the water-colour painter, and of Mr, Hook's 

rural and coast-seenes, are equally apparcnt, make the domestic art here 








their own, 

fessrs. Rossiter, (who has made an immense stride forward,) Small- 
field, and Henry Moore, are the three most thoroughly generic of this 
band. They distinguish themselves by bright pure colour, in out-of- 
doors effects of sunlight or daylight with very little shadow, and a pro- 
portionately flat look ; careful clean manipulation, progressing year by 
year in accomplishment and choiceness ; more seriousness and fewer 
points of would-be fun than most of their competitors in domestic art ; 
and a tendency towards treating the period of adolescence rather than 
that of mere childhood, All of them, it is very evident, go straight to 
nature, and that is the secret of their welldoing. We must par- 
ticularize Mr. Rossiter’s “‘ Young Monkey "—on some scapegrace tree- 
climbing expedition, with the yellowed chestnut-leaves bright against 
the sky—as a really charming little bit of colour and handling. ‘“ Village 
Coquettes "—the most artless young creatures in the world, looking un- 
utterable things to the shy, high-spirited, sun-burnt lad with whom they 
gossip at the well—is Mr. Rossiter’s most considerable work, and on the 
whole of decided merit ; though one of the fair ones is hard and plain, 
| the other of a type of “ good looks’ even needlessly commonplace, and 
her staring scarlet apron a blotch upon the canvass in the overstrained 
effort at vividness. ‘‘ A Devonshire Maid” is Mr. Smallfield’s challenge 
(No. 1) to Mr. William Hunt. Mr, Hunt is one of those exceptional men 
whom it is of no use to challenge, as the not-to-be-appraised moat 
| separates their works for ever from all others of the same intent. Sti 
| Mr. Smallfield has insured himself an excellent position in his wake ; 
expressing a certain grand natural comeliness with firm skill and brilliant 
well-conceived colour. The girl’s bare throat is unfortunately formless 
and coarse-grained, so much so as to be a serious drawback to the = 
ture’s success, ‘ Afternoon Service in Summer-time " is challenge No. 
2, and a very vigorous and well-sustained one. The light and warmth 
penetrating every nook of the little bare church, the fidgety drowsiness 


fof the audience of small girls and boys under a murmurous hum 


that we can imagine of prayer-reading or sermon, hit the mark 
without either slackness or empty display. Among Mr. Small- 
field’s oil-pictures—the above-mentioned two being water-colours— 
“The Fisherman’s Children,” with their sea-green hoods, is a quaint 
clever bit of colour and in good style. We are surprised, however, 
that a man of safe acquirements like Mr. Smallfield should be unconscious 
when he fails, or so indulgent to his failures: ‘The End of the Quay,” 
for instance, is quite childish and toylike. Of Mr. Moore's figure-pieces 
we shall only say that ‘ Preparing for the Herring Season” is extremely 
natural, and “‘ Young Mariners,” spite of its agreeable qualities, a hash- 
up of Mr. Hook more barefaced than we should have su any self- 
respecting painter would condescend to exhibit. The large lan cape, 
“A Coast Woodland, North Devon,” is a downright uncompromising 
attempt at the brilliancy and shifting play of colour in sunlight,—an 
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attempt most creditable and arduous, and with a promising meed of suc- 
cess where even to be foiled were worthy of respect. 

We have yet to name the brightest spirit among these meritorious 
young painters—Mr. Morten; whom we have little fear in at once pro- 
nouncing a genius, on the evidence here before us. He has less clearness 
of artistic method and punctilio, but his is the seeing eye for character 
and expression. ‘Painting from Nature Out-of-doors,” where a young 
artist is beset by every form of distraction in the population of a fishing- 
village, is quite admirable in this respect. One squalling child has over- 
turned the bottle of turpentine, another blunders forward in tottering in- 
fancy: a boy whistles one ever-recommencing tune in the victim’s car ; 
a youth stands stock-still grinning at the fun; a burly fisherman halloes 
on his comrades to stare and interrupt the view. The manner is exceed- 
ingly simple and unforced, the colour sparkling, and every detail casy 
and to the purpose. In “Please she knows her lesson perfectly now, 
ma’am,” the unhopeful school-girl, red-nosed in her despondency, who 
comes forward with tattered spelling-book to maul the Queen’s English, 
is a very happy hit. ‘ Don’t ery—have a bite at my apple,” again, has 
much childish prettiness of expression: but Mr. Morten must take more 
pains to paint correctly than he has cared to do in some very slovenly 
parts of the drapery here. If he only chooses to execute instead of 
sketching, his future is in his own hands. | 

} 
| 
| 














Mr. Marks has true humour of the right quict kind in “ Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics ; a Fish out of Water,”—where a green-smocked country- 
man strolls and stares through the Egyptian Room of the British Mu- | 
seum, and wonders why it is all there, and what it can possibly be for. | 
“ Waiting for a Job” is an equally modest and truthful little bit. This | 
is better than Mr. Marks’s wonted apotheosis of red noses under the title | 
of Christopher Sly or Bottom. Mr. Watson sends two naive studies of a | 
chubby little country-girl; and “The Lesson in Embroidery” by Mr. | 
Lawless is a nice simple scene in a French or Belgian pension,—with 
little as yet learned in the way of art, but nothing to unlearn. 

All these certainly are small matters in point of subject; but we are | 
fuin to be content with them, for, when we go higher, we find nothing | 
but conventional pretence and ambitious floundering in such pictures as 
Mr. Robert Lauder’s “ Christ Betrayed,” (with some inkling of fine 
faculty in the rocky background,) or Mr, Eckford Lauder’s ‘Song of 
Praise,” or “Gethsemane.” In the last, contrary to the usual result, 
the agonized Christ is less deficient than the ministering angel, and 
might singly be accepted with tolerance in virtue of the unequalled | 
difficulty of the theme, if not with praise. Men like the Lauders, who | 
suppose that a great subject is a recipe for great art, which they are 
at liberty to attack with the mere painter’s stock in trade, while the | 
mind remains unearnest and the hand unstrung, are past hoping for. 

Mr. H. C. Whaite is far ahead of his brother landscape-painters in 
poetry and insight. A solemn tone of mind, which secks the grand and 
secluded in nature for its own sake, and finds its majesty all steeped in 
tenderness and beauty, speaks in his works; executed as they are with a 
vapoury lightness, and chastened sweetness of bright colour, in which he 
evidently makes Turner his model. “The Valley of the Ogwin,” ‘* The 
Vale of Dolwyddelan,” and “ Liyn Idwal,” are not, indeed, masterpieces 
of accomplishment, but are of the highest order of truth-secking, and 
replete with all best promise. Next to these may be named the ‘ Golden 
Sunset in North Wales” of Mr. Arthur Gilbert, (one of the many-aliased 
Williams family,) a very powerful, luminous, and salient work of 
the Danby order, with level lines of sunlight striking a glory from 
the perennial rock-peaks. Mr. H. B. Gray’s ‘English Landscape"’ is 
quite what it professes to be—the sheaved harvest-ficld lying in fair 
warm light as the sky deepens towards dusk. Not the least of the me- 
rits of this picture is its perfect freedom from any set manner or peculiar 
view of nature. ‘The Receded Tide, Port du Moulin, Island of Sark,” 
is a vigorous exact study of rock form and colour by Mr. Naish; broad 
in its massed light and trenchant shadow, though its effect upon the eye 
is rather that of a thin screen of stone than of a solid bulk. ‘‘ Catching 
a Dog-fish” is an animated and truthful sketch ; and “ Portsmouth Oys- 
ter-boats Returning,” under a crimson sky, has a touch of power, not 
enough tempered by delicacy. 

Many other landscapes remain, well worthy of criticism; but we 
must dismiss them in general terms. Among the more familiar names, 
we find the broad clearness of Mr. Peel; the atmospheric scenery of Mr. 
Harry Williams; a sparkling playful stream by Mr. Edward Hargitt, 
and Mr. Hulme’s nice rendering of nature under conditions out of his 
usual track, Among the younger men, Mr. Watkins and Mr. Tindall 
ure observant and very agreeably unforced ; Mr. Ascroft, various, genial, 
and promising in a high degree; Mr. Leader, unequal, but charming 
in his “ Mountain Stream”; Mr. J. F. Hardy bold and natural in his 
attempt of an extensive valley view veiled in domestic smoke. Mr. 
Boyce’s Swiss water-colours are done patiently and lovingly, and pro- 
elaim their entire trustworthiness to the most unpractised eye ; Mr. 
Green is sober and homely ; Mr. Sleap vivid in his London sketch. 

The most noticeable of the miscellaneous subjects are the picturesque | 
Breton interiors of Mr. Hixon, with a touch of Mr. Deane’s effective | 
lighting, and Mr. Provis’s fullness, in similar work; Mr. Finlayson’s | 
highly competent rendering of still-life; and Mr. Bolton’s water-colours 
of fruit and flower, to whose excellent study of form practice will pro- 
bably enable him to add greater purity and richness of colour. 











BIRTHS, 

On the 10th March, Mrs. Mark Lemon, of a daughter. 

On the Lith, in Dublin, the Lady Killeen, of a daughter, stillborn. 

Ou the lth, the Wife of Colonel Henry Cartwright, M.P., of Park Street, of a 
sou. 

On the 12th, at Itchenstoke Vicarage, the Wife of the Rev. C. R. Conybeare, of 
a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Laverstoke House, Hants, the Lady Charlotte Portal, of a son. 

= =. at Overbury Court, Worcestershire, the Lady Catherine Berkeley, of 
a dav . 

On the Mth, at Argyll House, the Hon. Mrs. A. Gordon, of a daughter. 

On the 15th, in Eaton Square, the Wife of Geo. Moffatt, Esq , M.P., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

Oe the 19th February, at the Cathedral Church of Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
Thomas Harrison Ridley, Esq., Member of the Legislative Council of Newfound- 
land, to Isabella Jane, daughter of the late Captain William James Darling, H. M.'s 
63d Regiment, and niece to the Governor of Jamaica. 

On the llth March, at Thame, Oxfordshire, Duncan Graham Robertson, Esq., of 
Torrie and Mid-Boreland, Perthshire, eldest son of the late lon. Duncan Robert- 
son, of Gilnoch Hall, St. Elizabeth, Jamaica, to Elizabeth Penelope, second 
— of the Rev. Thomas B. Fookes, D.C.L., of New College, Oxford, and 
ame, 
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On the 16th, at St. Peter’s, Pimlico, the Hon. Richard Walter Chetwynd, eldest 
son of Viscount Chetwynd, to Harriet Johanna, eldest daughter of the late Walter 
Campbell, Esq. 

On the 17th, at St. Mary, Woolnoth, Frederick Brodie, Esq., youngest son of the 
late Alexander Brodie, D.D., of Eastbourne, Sussex, to Ada Blanche, third 
= of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Walter Carden, M.P., Lord Mayor of 
sondon, 


DEATHS. 

On the 8th March, at Teignmouth, Sir John Haggerston, of Ellingham, Nortiium- 
berland, Bart.; in his 60th year. 

On the 9th, at Auckland Castle, the Hon, Mrs, Longley, wife of the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, 

On the Ith, at Blenheim, Charles Ashley Spencer Churchill, the youngest child 
of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough ; aged 15 months. 

On the 1ith, in Pembury Terrace, Lower Clapton, Robert Thomson, Esq. ; in his 
97th year. 

On the 11th, at Whitley Abbey, Coventry, the Hon. Mrs. Hood, widow of Coloncl 
the Hon. Francis Wheler Hood, and mother of the late Samuel, Viscount Hood. 

On the 12th, in Eaton Place South, Lieutenant-General John Williams Aldred, 
late of the 60th Rifles. 

On the l2th, at Hawkhurst, Kent, Mrs. Fisher; in her 92d year. 

Ona the l2th, at Effingham, Louisa Venmore ; in her 92d year. 

On the 12th, at Fulham, Mrs. Talfourd, widow of the late E. Talfourd, Esq., foi- 
merly of Reading, and mother of the late Sir T. N. Talfourd ; in her 87th year. 

On the 13th, at Audley End, the Lord Braybrooke ; in his 75th year. 

On the Mth, at Killerton, Devon, Lydia Dorothea, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, Bart. ; in her 43d year. 

On the Mth, at Rhyllon, St. Asaph, Harriett Mary, wife of the Rev, W. H. Owen, 
M A., and only surviving sister of the late Mrs. Hemans. 

On the Lith, in Westbourne Place, Eaton Square, Major-General Frederick 
Charles Griffiths ; in his 54th year. 

On the 17th, Colonel Sir John Montague Burgoyne, Bart., late Grenadier Guards, 
of Sutton Park, Bedfordshire ; in his 62d year. 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 16, ° 

War Oriimr, Pall Mall, Mareh 16.—Caralry—6th Drag. Guards.—G. 5> 
Marryatt, Gent. to be Cornet. without purchase, in succession to Lieut, Hudson 
killed in action. 

Ist Drags.—W. J. M. Dawn, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice Balfe, prome‘ed. 

5th Light Drags.—Lieut. F. R. C. Grant, from 9th Light Drags. to be Capt. 
without pur. To be Lieuts. without pur.—Lieuts. Murray, from the l2th Light 
Drags.; T. W. Vallance, from the 95th Foot ; A. Murphy, from the Military Train ; 
G. M. Bright, from the 2d Foot; H. N. Salis, from the 10th Foot; Cornct and 
Adjt. E. F. Weaver; Ensign J. H. Cowan, from the 60th Foot. Second Capt. J. 
Aidy, from half-pay of the late Land Transport Corps, to be Quarterma-ter. 
Veterinary-Surg. W. C. Lord, from the Mth Light Drags. to be Veterinary-Surg. 

7th Light Drags.—Riding-Master J. Mould to be Cornet, without purchase ; 
Cornet J. Mould to be Adjt. vice Haynes, who resigns the Adjutancy only ; Regi- 
mental Serg.-Major T. Bell, to be Riding-Master, vice Mould. 

Mh Light Drags.—Acting Veterinary-Surg. F. Bailey to Veterinary-Surg. vice 
Shaw, appointed tothe l&8th Light Drags. 

llth Light Drags.—Cornet A. C. Tempest to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Harnett, 
promoted ; J, D. Johnstone, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Tempest ; De 


| Burgh, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Garne*t, promoted, 


12th Light Drags.—A,. J. 8. Chichester, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, 
vice Shaw, promoted. 

lith Light Drags.—Acting Veterinary-Surg. 
vice Lord, appointed to the 5th Light Drags. 

16th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. Stewart to be Capt. by purchase, vice Grant, who 
retires, 

18th Light Drags.—To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. F. W. Goldfrap, 
from the 12th Light Drags. ; Lieut. A. 8. Jones, from the 9th Light Drags. To be 
Lieutenants, without purchase—Lieut. J. Dane, from the 29th Foot; Lieut. W. 
Palliser, from the Rifle Rrigade ; Lieut. W. P. Hesketh, from the 42d Foot; Lieut. 
H. Hardy, from the 2d Foot; Lieut. W. Coxon, from the ith Foot; Lieut. W. IH. 
Weldon, from the 6th Drags.; Sergt -Major R. Saunders, from the 15th Light 
Drags. to be Cornet, without purchase, and Adjt.; W.H. O'Shea, Gent. to be 
Cornet, without purchase; Veterinary-Surg. A, Shaw, from the 9th Light Drags. 
to be Veterinary-Surg. 

Royal Artillery—Brevet-Major L. W. Penn to be Adjt. vice Drayson, who resigns 
the Adjutancy only ; Gent, Cadet W, T. Scott to be Lieut. 

Royal Engineers—The date of the promotion of the following officers to be thi 
2d Dec, 1857, and not the Ist Dee, 1857, as previously stated—Lieut.-Col. J. Ca- 
meron, Capt. H, W. Tyler, Capt. J. C. B. De Butts, Second Capt. A. Leahy. 

Infantry—I\st Foot—Lieut. F. P. Muller to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bre- 
vet-Major Neville, promoted in the 22d Foot. 

3d Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—H. Kinahan, Gent. vice Mellor, 
whose appointment has been cancelled ; C, J. Hamilton, Gent. ; J. E. Forster, Gent. 

4th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—W. 5. Brown, Gent, vice Eame-, 
dec. ; H. Liston, Gent. vice Boyce, promoted. 

5th Foot—Capt. C. St. J. 8. Herbert, from half-pay 97th Foot, to be Capt. viec 
O’Brien, appointed to the 20th Foot; Lieut. ¥. J. Mylius te be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Home, dec. ; Lieut. Il. Walpole to be Capt. by purchase, vice Herbert, 
who retires; Ensign G. A. Shegog to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Brown, dec. : 
Ensign H. Bathe to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mylius; Ensign ©, L. Dash- 
wood, from the 31th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Walpole ; A. Nicols, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bathe. 

6th Feot—D. D. D. Cotter, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vier Whyte, 
promoted, The appointment of M. Molony, Gent. to an Ensigney, without pur- 
chase, as stated in the Gazette of Feb, 26, 1858, has been cancelled, 

&th Foot—A. Cook, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Pinniger, promoted. 

9h Foot—F. E. Eccles, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Field, a; 
pointed to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.; Assist.-Surg. C. C. Piper, from the 
Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

llth Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—W. J. Tibbs, Gent. vice Jour- 
neaux, whose appointment has been cancelled ; I’. J. 5. Whiteside, Gent. viee Way, 
whose appointment has been cancelled; P. W. Jordan, Gent. vice Norman, pro- 
moted, 

12th Foot—Capt. J. D. Dowding, from the 98th Foot, to be Capt. vice Kaight, 
who exchanges. 

lith Foot--Lieut. D. R. Barnes, from 45th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Griffin, appointed to 45th Foot. 

17th Foot—Lieut. J. D. Travers to be Capt. without purchase. 

18th Foot—Ensign E. A. Noblett to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Jex-Blike, 
promoted; H. Talbot, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Noblett. 

2ist Foot—A. W. Channer, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Smith. 
appointed to 32d Foot. 

22d Foot—To be Capts. without purchase—Lieuts. W. Couch, vice Graham, pro- 
moted ; L. 8. Cotton, vice Bowden, promoted; A. L. Monk; G. &. Nunn, froza Séth 
F. Walker, from 8th Foot. To be 
Captain, by purchase—Lieut. H. G. L. Campbell, vice Persse, who retires. 

26th Foot—C. H, Wills, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Colebroke, pro- 
moted in 83d Foot. 

30th Foot—W. Glasgott, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Voules, ap- 
pointed to 64th Foot. 

3st Foot—A. J. Danyell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice J. G. Haimn- 
ilton, appointed to 70th Foot. 

34th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—C, E. Leeson, Gent. vice Grier, 
dec.; A. G. Walker, Gent. vice Applegate, killed in action. 

42d Foot—Major F. G. Wilkinson to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Tho- 
rold, who retires upon full-pay ; Capt. J. C. M*Leod to be Major, without purchase, 
vice Wilkinson; Lieut. J. Wilson to be Capt. without purchase, vice M‘Leod. 

45th Foot—Capt. C. L. Griffin, from the lth Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet-Major 
Bates, promoted in the 19th Foot. 

48th Foot--Lieut. F. J. Castle to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major 
Deshon, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank under the 
Royal warrant of the 6th of Oct. 1854; E. C. Brown, Gent. to be Ensign, withcut 
purchase, vice Surman, appointed to the Royal Canadian Rifles. s 

52d Foot—H. A. Adair, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Eteson, promoted to the 3d Foot. 

54th Foot—R. Magill, Gent, to be Ensign, without purcbase, vice Spooner, dec. 


HI, Dawson to be Veterinary-Sure. 
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Sith Foot—Lieut. . J. R. Wilmot. to be Capt. by purchase, vice Arbuckle, whe re- 
one; ; R. Murray, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Wilmot. 
64th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. W. ibley to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, 
vice Draper, who retires upon full-pay ; Capt. T. Anderson, to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Sibley; Lieut. V. Ryan to be Capt. without purchase, vice Anderson. 
65th Foot—V. Butler, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Lewis, promoted. 
Tith Foot—C. T. Wilson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Keane, pro- 
moted. 

78th Foot—Lieut. D. D. Grahame to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bogle, died 
of his wounds ; Ensign J. N. Gower to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Grahame ; 
T. O. L. Davies, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Gower, 

8h Foot—W. Howard, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Goddard, 
promoted, 

' Slst Foot—T. G, Kerans, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. II. G. E, Somerset, promoted i in the 3d Foot. 

824 Foot—-The late Capt. J. Gordon should have been succeeded as “* died of his 
wounds,” and not * deceased " only, as stated in the Gazette of the 5th inst. 

88th Foot—T. H. Cuthbertson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mit- 
chell, died of his wounds. 

98th Foot—Capt. R. D. Knight, from the 12th Foot, to be Capt. vice Downing, 
who exchanges, 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Enusigu W. F. Field, from the $th Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Persse, promoted; Ensign W. H. Surman, from the 18th Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Butts, promoted. 

Unattached—The undermentioned officers to have their brevet rank converted 
into substantive rank under the Royal warrant of the 6th of Oct. 1854—Licut. and 
Capt. and Brevet-Major H, F. B. Maxse, of the Coldstream Guards ; Capt. and 
Brevet-Major C, F, T. Daniell, 38th Foot. ; Capt. and Brevet. Major F. G, T, Des- 
hon, 48th Foot, 

Hospital Staf—Staff-Surg. of the first class J. Mouat, C.B. from half-pay, to be 
Deputy Inspector-Gen, of Hospitals, with local rank while serving in Great Britain ; 

. M. Wills, Gent. to be Acting Assist.-Surg. 

Breret.—Col. J. G. Bonner, on the retired list of the Madras Army, Inspector- 
Gen. of Stores, to be Major-Gen. in the Army, the rank being honorary only. jeut.- 

Col. G. E. Thorold, retired full-pay 42d Foot, to be Col. in the Army, the rank being 
Honea only, Lieut.-Col. J. Draper, retired full-pay, -_ Foot, to be Col. in the 
Army, the rank being honorary only. Brevet-Lieut.-Col, E. H. F. Pocklington, 
half-pay, as Capt, Unatt. and ‘Assist. -Quartermaster-Gen, = Malta, having com- 
pleted three years’ actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be Col. in the Army, 
under the Royal warrant of the 6th of Oct. 1854. Major W. F. Brett, 54th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. in the Army. Capt. P. W. Gillum, 54th Foot, to be Major in the Army, 

The undermentioned officers of the Royal Artillery, having completed three years’ 
actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be Cols. in the Army, under the Royal 
warrant of the 3d of November 1854—Lieut.-Col. P. Maclean ; Lieut.-Col. A. Benn. 

The undermentioned officers having completed three years’ actual service in the 
rank of Lieut.-Col. to be Cols. in the Army, under her Majesty's Order in Council of 
the 13th of Sept. 1854—Lieut.-Col. F. A. Campbell, Royal Marines ; Licut.-Col. G. 
E. Hunt, Royal Marines, 

Memorandum.—Capt. W. Marvin, upon half-pay of the Royal Artillery, to be 
Chief Paymaster of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, 





Che Bary. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 19. 

ApmirnaLty, March 19.—Admiral of the White E, Hawker has been appointed to 
receive a pension of 150/. a year, as provided by her Majesty's Order in Council of 
25th June 1851, vacant by the death, on the 5th instant, of Admiral the Right How. 
Ww illiam, Lord "Aylmer, K.C.B. and the name of Admiral Hawker has been removed 
to the Reserved Half-pay List accordingly ; and in consequence of this removal the 
following promotions, to date the 6th instant, have this day taken place—Admiral 
of the Blue the Hon. Sir A. Maitland, K.C.B. K.C. St. M. and G. to be Admiral 
of the White; Vice-Admiral of the Rea Sir ©. Napier, K.C.B. to be Admiral of the 
Blue; Viece-Admiral of the White the Right Hon. Sir M. F. F. Berkeley, K.C.B. to 
be Vice-Admiral of the Red; Vice-Adi of the Blue H. W. Bruce to be Vice- 
Admiral of the White; Rear-Admiral P. Grace, on the Reserved List, to be Vice- 
Admiral on the same List ; Rear-Admiral of the Red H. Dundas to be Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue ; Rear-Admiral of the White J. A. Duntze to be Rear-Admiral of the 
Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue M. Quin to be Rear-Admiral of the White ; Capt. 
the Hion. F. Tt. Pelham, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue ; Capt. T. Bushby, on 
the Retired List, has also been promoted to be a Retired Rear-Admiral on the terms 
proposed in the London Gazette of Ist Se pt. 1846, but without increase of pay. 

Apiratry, March 13.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Lieut, H, T. 8. Davis 
to be First Lieut. vice Rose, resigned, 


Grade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 16. 

Bankruptcy Annulled,—AGor Besvwiktastiax, Manchester and Constantinople, 
merchant, 

Bankrupts.—Marruew Evwiy Bisnor and Epwarp Surrrarp Gissinc, Cannon 
Street West, stationers—Lronarp Hyman, Mincing Lane, merchant—Jon. CuLmer 
Ilcusy, Ramsgate, ship-builder—Sternuex ALLEN and Henry Jonas Suiru, Mark 
Lane, merchants—Hvuocnun Burr, Princes Street, Lambeth, victualler—Frepenic 
James Sronr, Manor Place, Walworth, builder—Witiiim Hotes, Birmingham 
picture-dealer—Tuomas Car ess, Stone Grange, Staffordshire, farmer—Guirriru 
Epwarops, Bridell, Pembrokeshire, carrier—Rosrert Tayton, Stoke Gabriel, Devon- 
shire, iron-ore-merchant—Cuarves ALuert and WitttaAM WALKER Wiutson, Leeds, 
pianoforte-dealers—Tromas and Jesse Craven, Bradford, Yorkshire, iron-found- 
ers—Winttam and Ricuarp Hasire, Bradford, Yorkshire, machine-makers 
SaAuteL SMira, Dewsbury, woollen-manufacture Sauvet Rowney, Sheffield, 
grocee—Isaac Tertey Maw, Fridaythorpe, Yorkshire, farmer—Joun Newroy, 
Northwich, Cheshire, cordage-manufacturer—WiLi11M Potions, Livesey, Lanca- 
hire, cotten-spinner—James Horrer, Spennymoor, Durham, inn-keeper—Rowert 
Anuerrone, South Shields, builder 

Seotch Si que strations.—Cierk, Dalserf, blacksmith—Cocnkayx, Neilston, Ren- 
fvewshire, bleacher—Davinsox, Dundee, fish-curer—M‘Nir junior, Kincardine, 
wood-merchant, 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 19. 

Raakruptcies Annulled.—Joseru GaLcoway the Younger, Bradford, cloth-nmaun- 

Cuar.es Waarron, Sandbach, miller, 
Bankrupts.—Tnomas Rarrsay, Bedford Place mimercial Road East, ironmonge: 
Witisiu Baryxerr, Brighton, gas-engineer— Tuomas Purvon CHassereav, Fins- 

xiry Place South, merchant—Joun Brows and Grorer Wu.L1AM Morais, Chatham, 
tractors—Tuomas Morse, Bunhill Row, wine-merchant—Grorex Henry Pats, 

Brighton, ironmonger—Francis Coitins, Lower Ashby Street, Clerkenwell, jeweller 

Sauce. Heweunc, Birmingham, builder—Epwanp Joun Scraces, East Dere- 
hom, Norfolk, plumber—James Denxey Lee and James Crasreer, Calverley, 

vkshire, machine-makers—VALENTINE Coorrr, Bath Road, Cheltenham, inn- 

Davip Hveurs, Tredegar, Monmouthshive, grocer—Tnomas Craven and 
Cravex, Bradford, iron-founders—Jonux Wak», West Bromwich, carriage- 
mannfacturer—Grorck Kenxtncate Cook and Joun Eowix Gauirrrs, Colchester, auc- 
tion cers —Josnva Curran Srace, Stockton-upon-T ces, Durham, timber-merchant. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Biis, Kirkton, Dumfriesshire, farmer—Bewt, Stanley, 
wood-merehant—The Deanfield Bleaching Company, Deanfield, Perthshire 
Crinrox, Greenock, lath-splitter—Banxatyxe, Glasgow, provision-merchant— 
Varsity, Greenock, spirit-dealer—Saquakn, Grecnoc!, seliciter- -Burnsipe, Castle- 
Donvglas, drape r—Ht PCHIESON, Harel: aw, farme 
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FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week 1+ Friday Evening.) 
Austrian .. -5p.ct.) — Prench .....+++ ccoveeeeeMbp- Ct.) —— 
Belgian . of 4 994 Mexican .. a 
Ditto .... 2 _ Peruvian 
Brazilian .. 104 Portuguese Yss3 
Buenos Ayres .. | ed 80 ussian 
Chilian ‘— 106 Sardinian 
Danish .. 5b — —_ Spanish ........6.. 
t= s4 Ditto New Deferred 
24 65 Ditto Passive ...... 
t— 10) Turkish.... . 
3=— —_ Venezuela ........ceeceeee 
8H A R ES8. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rairwars— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter Australasian ......+.+605+ 85 
Caledonian........... S62 ex d British North American 5% 
Chester and Holyhead . 7 GIF crcccccesccccecece ° 59 
Eastern Counties......... eee Eye | Gateniad ...cccccceccee _ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.......- 63) ex d. Commercial of London ° — 
Glasgow and South-Western ... —s Engl. Scotsh. & Australian chia: 18 
Great Northern ........6.600065 102 London ......6seeees ee} “7 
Great South. and West. Ireland, 99 London and Coun nty 26), 
Great Western.........cceeeees uv London Chrtd. Bank of Australia| 18: 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . Be London Joint Stock...... seeeee 304 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... 83} ex d. London and W eenenaneved ° 45 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 105 National Bank .......++ -—— 
London and Blackwall ......... | 6 National Provincial. — 
London and North-Western, 95) New South Wales.. — 
London and South-Western. ad oe Oriental .......+++ | Sy 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln. 38, Provincial of Ireland ° 62 
Midland ........+sseeeeseeseees 96 South Australia..... . 29; 
Midland Great Western (Ireland — Union of Australia -— 
Soares AR. cccncvcncneccnces S2hexa. Union of London.. | 24 
North a . . 90] UMity ... ce cccceccrenecneee of] — 
North-Eastern—York .......... 73 Western Bank of London. eovesel 3 
Oxford, Wor.& W wrens enc -_ Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ........6.s0005 — East and West India..... ++} 120 
Scottish Midland...... —_ AON 62sec eeeeeeene | 20a 
South-Eastern and Dover ‘ 65) St. Katherine } ue 
Eastern of France..... d 27 Whetertn .cccccccscccsecs eeeeeee ry 
East Indian ......... MIscELLANEOUS— | 
Geelong and Melbourne .. 19} Australian Agricultural .......+ 254 
Grand Trunk of Canada “7 British American Land.. +} a7) 
Great Indian Peninsular 21 Canada ........ “+ 48 
Great Western of Canada .,.. Is] Crystal Palace ...... ° 1 
Paris and Lyons ....6--se0e0, 332 Electric Telegraph .. e+} 1035 
Mines— General Steam......  — 
Australian ......c.ceccesveeeess _— National Discount. 4 
Brazilian Imperial . . _—_ London Discount . oe 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 13 Peninsular and Orie ntal ‘Steam. 7% 
Cobre Copper .......+. ee —_— Royal Mail Steam, 63 
Rhymney Iron.........+ coeese oe _— South Australian ..........++ ove! 35} 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 17th day of March 1853. 
188UE DEFARTMENT. 

















Notes issued’. ....ceeeeeee+ ++ 881,558,7 Government Debdt....... . £11,015, 4 
Other Securities...... ove 8 ‘459 
Gold Coin and Bullion coe OF, 063 70 
Silver Bullion......- eeee . 
£31,558,735 £31,558,735 
BANKING DEPARTMEDST 
Proprietors’ Capital,... £4, ay eee Government Securities ‘inclu- 
Rest ,890,9 | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £9,901,098 
Public Deposits* . co & 877, 037 — 2 Securities....... ceeeeee 16,661,963 
Other Deposits .........+.+6+ 13,770,139 eee 12,347,855 
Seven Days and other Bills... 879,053 Gold ‘and Silver Coin ...cse00 858,420 
£39,670,221 £39 670,221 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 








BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per -,, 

' sold | Copper, Brit.Cakes £117 0 0... o°0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 | iron, Welsh Bars.... 7 0 0.. 710 0 
Mexican Dollars .......+se0005 - © 5 © | Lead, British Pig... 2510 0,.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard...... «+» © 5 1§ | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 0,.. 09 0 0 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 19, 
® 8.) ® & | ‘ 

Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... 49 to 52 Fine...... Indian Corn. 34 to 36 

Fine ...... o— 0 Foreign,R. 38— 48 | Peas, Hog... Oats, Feed., 23-—26 

oe New. 40—-42 White I. 54— 56 faple .... 

Fine ...... 43—46 Rye .....05- 3 36 White .... 38—4 

WwW hite Old O— 0, Barley...... 21 —28 Blue ...... } 

Tine. 0— 0!' Molting .. 38—40 Beans, Ticks 34— 39 | 

New 45—49 | Malt, Ord... 57—62 Harrow... 39-45 








SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales 


For the Week ending March 13. 














| 
} 
ae coese 45s. 3d, | Rye .....+. Sls. 3d, | Wheat.... 458. 54, 
Ba os 6 eans. 3 Ml Harley 3% (3 b 
3 | Peas....... 2 | Oats...... 22011 lv 
FLOUR PROVISIONS, 
Town made .......++++ per sack ay to 46s Butter—Nest Fresh, 15s. Od. per doz 
Becond’s ....cccseccccroserecess 3 Carlow, 0/. Os, to 0/, Os. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship : 33 — 35 Bacon, Trish ......+006+ per cewt. = — 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... 31 — 32 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......++. — 76 
American . x barrel 21 — 26 | Derby, pale ° Hy -?7 
Canadian ....ccccceccesese 22 — 2% Hams,  tanhaaeteepiosiepinas ” — % 


Egzs, French, per 120, ds. 6d, to 6s. Od 


read, 5}d. to 7d. the ib. loaf. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate ano Leapennatt.* JATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at tus 
d. 








s. d. ‘ s. s a sd | CATTLE MARKET 
Beef... 3 Oto 3 6 to 3 10 § 6tod 2tod 6 Monday Frieay 
Mutton 3 2—-3 &8—4 4 44—-5 0-5 4 Beasts., 4,104 ..... 973 
Veal... 3 8—4 O—4 8 2... 4 4-4 8—5 O | Sheep.,16,910 ,.... 1g70 
Pork .. 3 O—3 8—4 4 $+ ¢—s3lo—4 2 Calves... 3D sccee 217 
Lamb. 0 O—0 O—0 6 00-0 0-0 Pigs... 305 ...0s 330 
. To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS Wwoor 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... Sés. to 70s Down Tegs ....00eee0e pe rib = to 16}¢ 
Mid and East Kent ditto. 70 —120 | Huelf-bred Wethers 1h— if 
Sussex ditto......ceeee - B— @& Leicester Fleeces ° oe 1D — 1 
Farnham ditto 0 — 0 | Combing Skins .........ccc0 wo— i 





Per Load of 36 Trusses 
Wurrecnmaret 


HAY AND STRAW 


SMITHFIRID. 





Hay, Good ....ceeeee 68s. to 72s... 68s. to Bt 
"" Inferior xnovU— «(6 56 0 — 66 
New o=— 0 o— 6 
Clover. a 6 1h 9 — 105 
Wheat Straw. 26— 3 2406CU— «(0 





GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 














Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. Od. to 21.10d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s 10d. to Ss ‘4. 
Congou, fine .......+06. 1lo-—2 6 Krandy, Best Brands..... 11 © — 15 
Pckoe, flowery .......+.+ 3 pb —d 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 5 — O 

In bond— Duty I». 9d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref.. rewt. 389 0 — 40 & 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 68s. Od. to 80s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian,perton.2#0 0 — 0 © 
Good Ordinary ....... bas Od, to 344. Od.| Tallow P , o— ve 

Cocoa, Trinidad Ths. Od. to W0s, Od, To @¢— 0980 
Ri Ame. dr. Carolina., 20s. Od. to 24s. Od.’ Rape Oil, Png —s refined a e@ ~43 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 28s. 9}d. | Bro o— 3 6 

West India Molasses .... 15s. Od. to 18s Od.' Linseed Oll........ @¢@~- oo 

POTATORS Cocoa -nut Oil . @9-@ 

Kent and Essex Kegents. ton 160s. tol70s. | Palm Oil....... 37 @ -- 39 < 

Shaws... .100 —120 | Linseed Oil-cake, ‘perton . 2020 0 @ 

York Sileetie.<sccass ~ss0nees 150 —180 | Coals, Hettome.....cccc0e 7 OC — OO 

‘ seeeererce Pb —159 Tees oe * oom 0 








$22 
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()PENING of the ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


THURSDAY NEXT 
The eee FESTIVALS in AID of the FUNDS of the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, and in honour of the Inaugura- 
tion of the New Hall in Regent Street, under the immediate 
the Rosai of the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and 
Ro Pamily, will take place on Tuurnspay next, 25th 
of Pe ad and Sstvunoay, 27th of Mancw 1858. Full pro- 
grammes now ready. Tickets at the Libraries, Musicsellers, 
the Egyptian Hall, and at the Hospital. Stalls, ll. Is. ; Re- 
served Seats, 10s. 0s. 62. ; Area, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. Doors’ open 
at half-past 7 0 "clock, and each performance to commence at 
8 precisely. 


7 7 a 
R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL.— 
e French Gallery, 121, Pall Mall.—Messrs. COLNAGHI 
beg to announce that the Gallery will remain open from 10 
a.m. until 5 p.m. oe in the Evening from 8 till 10, and that 
the Pictures of “ the Princess Roy al,’ ’ by Winter- 
halter; “‘ The Briacemalte at the Marriage,” photo graphed 
by Caldesi and Montecchi; ‘ H.I.M. the Empress Eugénie, 
by Winterhalter; and “ The Royal Group, Osborne House, 
will be on view for a few days longer. Admission to the 
Gallery 1s. each person. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON, 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST CLOSES 3ist inst. Prize- 
holders select from the Public Exhibitions. Every Sub- 
scriber of One Guinea will have, besides the chance of a 
Prize, an ree of a large and important line En- 








graving, "Pict T. Wiiimoae, A.R.A. from the well known 
Original icture by the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
“ Venice.’ 


GEORGE GODWIN, 
444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, 


OYAL ASSOCIATION FOR PRO- 
MOTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 
Founded in 1833. 
Tacorporated by Royal Charter 1847. 
PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 1858. 

First—Each Subscriber will have a chance of obtaining a 

Valuable Work of Art, at the Annual General Distribution 
in July 1858. 

Second—Each Subscriber will receive a Large an 
Engraving of 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 





ad Costly 


“ THE POLITICIANS,” 
21 by 17) inches, 
Executed by Henay Lemon, after the well-known Picture 
by Acexanver H. Bur. 

Thivd—Each Subscriber who, between the years 1854 and 
1858 inclusive, has paid up in one or more payments, the 
amount of Five Subscriptions of One Guinea each, will re- 
ceive,in addition to the Engravings or Illustrated Works 
which will be annually issued as usual, an impression of a 
magnificent Plate, upwards of 33} by 23 inches in size, en- 
graved by W. H. Ecteron, after the first Great Picture ac- 
quired by oF Association for the National Gallery— 

CHRIST TEACHING HUMILITY 
By Rosexr Scorr Lavprr, R.S.A. 

“ THE SOLDIER'S RETURN."'—The distribution of this 
Work, te which the Subscribers of last year are entitled, 
along with copies of the Annual Report, which has been 
submitted to the Board of Trade, as the Charter directs, has 
now been completed ; but if, from change of residence or 
other cause, any omission has occurred, it will be immedi 
—_ rectified on application to the Secretary. 

orks of Art have already been selected from the pre- 
sent Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, for distribu- 
tion in July 1858,among the Subscribers for the current 
year, amounting in value to 2668/7. 

The collection of Subscriptions for the current year is now 

in 5 a course of being made by the various Honorary Secre- 
in their respective districts, to whom intending Sub- 

coribens are requested to furnish their names 7 ithout loss of 

time, or to the Secretary in Edinburgh, Mr. J. A. Bell, Ar 


ehitect. 

List of Honorary Secretaries in Londou. 
William Tweedie, Publisher, 337, Strand. 
Charles Roberson, 99, Long Acre 
W. G. Drake, 43, Lothbury. 

Archibald T. Ritchie, Scottish Equitable Lift 
Poultry. 

FP. N. Johnston, 8, Fenchurch Street. 

John H. Koch, 187, Gresham House, Ole Broad street 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 

C. Hitchcock. 67, Lombard Street. 

Ww. D. M‘Combie, 55, Hatton Garden. 

P. A. Curtis, 3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

“street Wright, Messrs. Hankey, Bankers, 7, Peuchurch 


Ter, Unity Joint-Stock Mutual Banking Asso.ia 

* thon, Unity Buildings, 10, Cannon Strect. 
Donne, 155, Leadenhall Street. 

Themes Gray,’ 74, Cornhill, 

Edinburgh, 69, York Place , March 1858. 


PENDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
ONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before fi- 
nally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 


Office, 2¢, 





ROOMS. ey contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-1RONS, and GENERAL IRON- 


MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, cither for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 4/. lis. to 132. 13s.; ditto, with ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 5?. 5s. to 330. 10s.; Bronzed Fen 
ders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 22. 15s. to 
il/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/. ; 
Fire-irons, from ls. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. The BURTON and 
all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 

Nlustrated Catalogues sent (pe r post) free. 

39, OXPORD STREBRT, W. ; 1, 1, 2, and 3, NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’ S PL ACE 


R. DE JONGH’S © LIGHT- BROWN 

COD-LIVER OIL is the only kind which offers a gua 
rantee of genuineness and purity. In adverting to this, 
Dr. Cowan, the eminent Physician t» the Royal Berkshire 
Hospital, gives itas his opinion “that the material now 
sold, varies in almost every establishment where it is pur- 
chased, and that a tendency to prefer a colourless and taste- 
less Oil, if not counteracted, will ultimately jeopardize the 
reputation of an unquestionably valuable addition to the 
Materia Medica.” Dr. De Joncu's Oil is suld only in im 
perial half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; cap- 
suled and labelled with his stamp and signature, without 
which none are genuine, by most respectable Chemists. Sole 
tritish Consignees, Anean, Hagronn, and Co. 77, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER? PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness -y ~ it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be _ 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, o: 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to ~ ,-- -.® 

228, PICCADILLY. 


LASTIC™ STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for fARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of W BAK. 
pe £88 and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
~)~ vrous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each; 
Posteve 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 

















GocieryY OF- FRIENDS. 


PRI1Z BE ESSAY 

A GENTLEMAN, who laments that, notwithstanding the 
population of the United Kingdom has more than doubled 
itself in the last fifty years, the Society of Friends is less in 
number than at the beginning of the century, and who be- 
lieves that the Society at one time bore a powerful witness 
to the world concerning some of the errors to which it is 
most prone, and some of the truths which are the most ne- 
cessary to it, and that this witness has been gradually be- 
coming more and m ore | feeble, is anxious to obtain light re- 
specting the causes ange. He offers a PRIZE of 
ONE HUNDRED G for the best ESSAY that shall 
be written on the sut anda PRIZE of FIFTY GULNEAS 
for the one next in merit. He has asked three gentlemen, 
not members of the Society of Friends, to pronounce judg- 
ment on the Essays which shall be sent tothem. They have 
all some acqus ance with the history of the Society, and 
some interest its existing members; 
likely to regard the ect from different points of view, he 
trusts that their decision will be impartial; that they will 
not expect to find their own opinions represented in the 
Essays; and that they will choose the ene which exhibits 
most thought and Christian carnestness, whether it is fa- 
vourable or ur favou cape to the Society, whether it refers 
the diminution of i fluen« ) degeneracy, to something 
wrong in the original ¢ . nstitution of the bod) 
which it has adopted ts government, or to 
neous cause. 
































any extra- 









Rev. F. D. MAURICE, Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, Pro- 
fessor J. P. NIK HOL, sgow, and Rey. E. 8. PRYCE 
Gravesend, have agre« j a cators, to whom the 
Essays may be se e of C. 8. Kix 


r ‘orn hi , on or before ist 
to be accompanied by a sealed 
f the Writer, the 


Esq. Messrs. 
OcrosER 1858. say 
letter containing the Name and Address « 
Essay and letter to bear the same motto. The MSS. of the 
unsuccessful Essays will be returned on application, with 
their letters unopened, and the successful Essays become the 
property of the Donor. 


ONDON ASSURANCE— 
Incorporated a.p. 1720. 


FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES 





Hegp Orrict—No. 7, Royal Exch: nge, Cornhill 
West Exp Orr: ca—No 7, Pall Ma 

Saml. Gregson, Esq. M.P. Governe: 

John Aluers Arbuthnot, Esq. Sud- Gore: 





John Alexr uty 101 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
“DAYS OF GRACE.” 
This Cx ion has granted Assurances on lives for 





period exce ding One Hundred and Thirty Years, and « m- 
tinues the practice it has invariably adopted, of conside ring 
Policies not to be 1 





t 
n the “Thirty bc ys’ Grace 





whose life is assured th 4 
vided the premiums be paid a any time before the expira- 
tion of such thirty days. 
JOHN i AUR ENC E, Secretary 
A RGUS L IFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 29, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, Fsq 
Professor Hall, M.A Jereniah Pilcher, Esq. 

John Humphery, Esq. Ald Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffveson, 2, Finsbury Square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 

The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 450,000. invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an incou:e of 85,0007. a year 

Tremium to assure 100/. Whole Tern 











One Seven With Without 

Age. Year Years Profite Profits. 
20 ..£4017 8 - £019 9 -. 4115 10 11li lo 
ma Bee ew St Oe - 3 5 207 
@.366.1689 307 214 Io 
eo .i1% 1 idl. . $68 4 ol 
oe .38234 . 37 O €i2 9 6 Ol 

MUTUAL BR sNCH 
Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 


five years, to participate in nine-tenths ov 90 per cent of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annuai pre- 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allowa reversion 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the ‘“‘ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
say! aid off at any time without notice 

aims paid in one month after proofs be 
ae upon approved securi “on 

No charge for po! stam 

Medical attendants paid for r the ir reports 

Persons may in time of peace proceed te or reside in ary 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 






ye been approved 





charge. 

The medical officers attend « Sy cay at a quarter before 
2 o’clock E TES, Resident Director 
IM ESSRS. NICOLLS | -ESTABLISH- 

MENTS are thus dividec 


No. 114, REGENT STRE 
Uniforms, Ger men’s Even 

No. 116, for the Manufacture of the Guinea Trousers. 

No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 

_. tt for Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants 


is their Dépot for Paletots 
and Morning Dress 
















ie 
No. 12 i is their New Establishment for Ladies’ Riding 












Habits and Ma esin Fur and Cloth 

No. 144 conti ns their other New Department, for Clothing 
Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and economy 
whereby Messrs. Sicoll have secured widespread confi 
dence. 

The Whoilcsalc Ware rooms are at the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, v , 31, and $1, WARWICK STREET 









and 22, CORNHILL. 
Ageuts are duly adverti 
d Kingdom and the Colonies 


The City Dépc t 
The addresses of the 
the journals of the Uni 


PINE HEAD OF HAIR, the BEARD, 


WHISKERS, and MUSTACHIOS. — ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL is highiy and universally appreciated for 
its unprecedented success during the last half century in 
the grewth, restoration, and improvement of the human 
hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, 
strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, 
and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. For chil- 
dren it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head ofhair. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles, 
(equal to four small,) 10s. 6d. ; 
Caution: Ancw label 1 from stec il, by Mesevs Perkins, I 
and Co. is now used, which ca nnot be forged ; 
white letters the words “‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oi], 
their signature in red ink, “A. Rowland and Sc 
at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemis 
fumers. 


sed in 








and double that size, 2ls.— 
con, 





Sold 
ts and Per 





and as they are | 


, to the rules | 
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HILANTHROPISTS of the UNITED 


KINGDOM assist the necessitous of the 30,000 blind 
therein, nearly 3000 of whom are in London, to purchase the 
PORTABLE RUNNING-HAND WRITING MACHINES, 
or those for Bnav ng Languages, Arithmetic, and Masic, 
without types. Invented by G. A. HUGHES, Author of 
Embossed Books and Music fo. the Blind, of 103, Liolborn 
Hill, E.c. 


5) > 

}SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 

—This is the finest description of pure Lavender cis- 

tilled in a manner known only to H. Baizpsennaca. It is 

strongly recommenced for use in warm climates, on account 

oe refreshing qualities. Price, 2°. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. ¢ pint, 

pint. Briedenbach’s Royal ged of Flowers, 157r, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s 








| EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and priccs 
of every description of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as weil 
as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Bod 
ding. Sent free by post. Hrat and Son, Bedstead, Bed- 
ding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenhan 
Court Road, Ww. oo io : 
YLARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 


NIGHT LAMPS.—Tin at 's.; Lacquered or Bronzed 











1s. 6d each.—For burning the New Patent Pyramid Night 
Lights. The most convenient, safe, amd economical yet io 
troduced. Sold by all Grocers and Lamp-dealers; and 


wholesale by 8. Cuarkr, 55, Albany Strect, Regent's Park 
and by Parser and Co. Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great varicty 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection cf 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 
v > rf . ‘4 ry . 
YURE of a FOURTEEN YEARS’ 
ASTHMATIC COUGH, by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL 
MONIC WAPERS.—‘I, Thomas Carter, Egremont, Che 
shire, had an asthmatic cough for fourteen years; nothing 
ever gave me relief until I commenced taking Dr. Locock's 
pulmonic wafers, three boxes of which have entirely cured 
me. (Signed) Tuomas Canter. Witness, Mr. George How 
ell, Chemist, Dale Street, Liverpool. " They have a most 
pleasant taste. Price ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold 
by all chemists. 


ypu 


ILITARY OUTFITS for INDIA and 
NAVAL OU 


the COLONIES furnished at the shortest notice. 
carefully and speedily provided. 


FITS, for the Royal or Mercantile Sery 
PRIVATE OUTFITS to any extent supplied. 
In the LADIES OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT every or 
ticle is selected with the utmost regard to neatness and ¢ 
nomy ; and experienced females are in constant attendance. 
























Apply to 8. W. Siiver and Co. Manufacturers, at their 
Warchouses, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bishops- 
gate Street, (opposite the London Tavern); where tirrir 
water-proof fabrics end India-rubber manufactures may be 
ha ain every varicty. 

PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
) ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
4 co..8 NEW YTATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penctrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thorough! 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose, M.. ., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
alfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 


308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 
e DINNEFORD'S = 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted fcr 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during «) 
gestion. Combincd with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, ‘t 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highty 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinneronn and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the 1m 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists sts throughout the the Emy ire 
if ‘OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILIS 
wonderfuliy efficacious for the cure of bad legs, so. 
and wounds, even of twenty years’ standing.—The numt:r 
of cures effected by these remedies would appear incredit 
ifthey were not vouched for by the patients themsc! ve~ 
who, grateful for the benefits derived from their use, perm t 
the facts to appear before a discerning public. These rem¢ 
dies, if used conjointly, will cure old wounds, ulcers, and 
scrofulous sores, after all other means have proved 1 ‘ 
successful. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
world, and at Professor Horttoway's Establishment, 244 
Strand, London. 


NEW, MINISTERIAL ORGAN.— 





To the CONSERVATIVES of ENGLAN D—see 
e CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS of Sarurnpay rs 
the 27th of Maren, 
Office, 5, Catherine Street, Strand. 


HE IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL- 

BOOKS.—NEW EDITIONS of the above just!y 
esteemed SCHOOL-BOOKS are in active prepars ; 
They will be printed on a New and Beauti' 
and got up in all respects in a superior manner ‘toa y 
former edition. The first Five Books of the Sevies, 
and the English Grammar, will be ready in a few day- 
and the others will be published with as little “> 
possible. —Edinburgh: Wintiam P. Nowo, 17, Hano- 
ver Street. Sold by all Be oksellers. 


crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
| oy ISSOR BLACKIE ON BE AUTY. 
With an Exposition of the Doctrine of the Bea: - 
tiful according to Plato. 
** Argued lucidly and with power; in diction fer- 
vid, close, and masterly.”— Leader. 
* A useful and close -aciaten book, fervid withet 











being verbose, scientific without being dry, and 
amusing as it is valuable.”—Athenenm, 

** To the discussion of his theme the author briorce a 
vast store of knowledge, a habit of logical thinkine, 
rare felicity of utterance, and a mind sympathetic °.)*'> 


beauty in its every form.”"—London Express. 
** Earnest, eloquent, full of rich and noble bur=t 
poetic theught.” *—Glasgow Herald. 
* The reader will find in it three of the liveliest > - 
le seughieal discourses ever penned.”—Scottish 1’ 
SUTHERT.ANT and Kos, Edinburgh; Smrxis, 
and Ce. 


ial 





SHALL, yndon. 
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March 20, 1858.] 


R. WORK BY COL, P. L. MACDOUGALL. 
sO AMP DA t 8vo. with 7s. 6d. cloth, 
WHE CAMPAIGNS of HANNIBAL ar- 
_. —~ ~ pe considered, expressly for the 
use of Students of Military History. By Lieut.-Col. 

Pp. L. MacnpoveatL, Commandant of the Staff Colle ce. 
By the same Author, in post 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 
The THEORY of WAR: Illustrated by numerous 

Examples from History. Second Edition. 
London: Lonomayn, Brown, and Co. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Wood-cuts, price 60s. cloth, 


RANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. Third Edition, 
Corrected ; with a Supplement, containing many Ad- 
ditions, with the chief Scientific Terms, Processes, and 
Improvements that have come into gen eral use since 
the publication of the Second Edition. 

* Professor Brande’s valu- | which some of the latest cis 
able Dictionary has reached a | coveries are very fully trea 
third edition ; and is render | edof. We may cite, for in 
ed still more valuable by a ; stance, the accounts given of 
supplement, which extends | the screw propelling power 
the original 1343 pages to | and the tubular bridges. — 
nearly a hundred more, in | Eraniner. 

London : Loneman, Brows, 











and Co, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


This day, post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN, 


IN 1856 AND 1857. 
By JOHN LEYCESTER 
JOHN MURRAY, 


ADOLPHUS, M.A, 


Albemarle Street. 





This day, w 


By Mrs. 


MRS. JAMESON’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


ith Seventy Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 6s. 


-| MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, 


AND OF THE PROGRESS OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 
JAME 
JOHN MURRAY, 


SON, 


Albemarle Street. 





COMPLETION OF VAN DER HOEVEN’S HAND- 
BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


Just published, in 8vo. with 9 Plates of Figures, pric 


30s. cloth, 
ANDBOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By J. 
Van Der Hoeven, M.D. Professor of Zoology 
in the University of Leyden. ‘Translated from the Se- 
cond Dutch Edition, (with Additional Refereuces b 
the Author. ) By the Rev. W. Cranx, M.D. F.RS 
&e. late Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. Vol. 11. 
Vertebrate or back-boned Animals, comprising Mam- 
malia, Birds, Keptiles, and Fishes, and completing the 
Work.—Vol. I. Invertebrate Animals, with 15 Plates 
of Figures, may also be had, price 30s 
London: Loneman, pecetela and Co, 





Just published, price 
OD’S HEROES AND THE WORLD'S 

WJ HEROES; being a Third Series of Historical 
Sketches. By the Rev. J. H, Guuney, Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Marylebone. 

** Altogether the book includes no less than twe nty 
eight biographical sketches of remarkable people, in 
the compass of one of those convenient little volumes 
which we can only describe by saying that they seem 
made to lie easily in the pocket. The subjects are no 
doubt well chosen for the illustration of Mr. Gurney’s 

views. . .. . It is almost superfluous to say that, like 
all his writings, the present volume is written in terse, 

icturesque, aud perspicuous English, and that it is 
fall of manliness and vigorous common sense,”—Satur- 
day Review. 


LonGMans. 
MR. REES’S ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE OF 
LUCKNOW. 


Second Edition, now ready, witha Plan of Lucknow 
and ~ > rie and Portrait of Sir H. Lawrence, 
price 9 

E RSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE 

SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, from its ne 

ment to its Relief by Sir Colin Campbell, By L. E 
Rees, one of the Surviving Defenders. 


“Mr. Rees is preeminently | which relate with manly 
the historian of the siege, | fecling and in simple lan 
and we predict for his vo- guage the history of that 


lume, unassuming ina aeee siege which is at once s« 
ance, popularity which, if | gloomy and so brilliant, will 
equal to its merits, will be | one day be ranked among the 
very great. The stamp of most cherished documents of 
truth is on every page."-—| which our language an 
Sai iurda: Review. boast.'"'— The Times. 
‘Journals such as these, 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 


In Gleig’s School Series, in 18mo. price ls. 
’ 

| ISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE, tracing it from its Celtie and Anglo- 
Saxon source : 
Comprising a concise account 
of its early Latin and Danish 
elements; the introductic Words, mistaken Deriva- 
of Norman-French ; its tran- > tions, personal Names, and 
sition during the lith and | the character and future po- 
12th centuries; the rise of | sition of English; and 3) 
Puglish lang Specimens of eminent Eng- 

n lish writers chronologically 

arranged from Caedmon and 
H Alfred ee Greatto Gibbon the 
Histor 


j century: with Chapters on 
the Origin and Knowledge of 

















the revival of woe Hosa the 
HMlizabethan age , the succes 
sive modifications of the lan 
guage to the end of the Isth | 
Adapted for the Use of Pupil Teachers and the Higher 
Classes in Schools, By Joun Epwarps, Edited by 
the Rev. G. R. Guete, M.A. Chaplain-General to her 
Majesty’s Forces. 
London : 





LONGMAN, Br OWN, and Co. 





Just pu tblished, in 2 vols. crown Bvo. pri ice 21s. cloth, 
> 
T= BEAUTIFUL in NATURE, ART, 
and LIFE. By Anprew James SrMmoToN, 
A very readable and valu-| one which cannot fail to en 
able work.” Builder. tertain as well as instruct 
An carnest book of lofty | the thoughtful reader 
purpose Statesman. Morning Post 
“ Mr. Symington’s subject “In every respect a re 
attractive, and he treats it/ markable and original pro- 
with attractive case.” duction, boid in ite aspira- 
Leader tion and original in its cha 
liigh moral and intel-! racter. Its tendency is to 
lectual tone exemplified | elevate and refine, to kindle 
throughout these volumes.” | warmer admiration for all 
Art-Journal. | that is good and beautiful, 
“The work is thoroughly | to embody in one work a 
excelent ; the anxious secker | faint outline of an everlast 
after truth, and the honest | ing subject Su 
purpose of one who is an en “In one respect Mr, ¢ 
thusiast on behalf of the) mington is especially well 
beautiful, are visibleonevery | qualified for his task: he 
page Weekly Dispatch. | does not aim at writing up 
The book is a mosaic of} any particular school of ws 
beauty, 2 repertory of glori | thetics ; he can take acatho 
ous the ught; the discrimi-/ lic view of the beautiful; he 
ting taste that has select | is a disciple of Wordsworth— 
i owning him, as we are ali 
learning to do, for the poct 
aise. Wecannot)| of the century; but he can 
ly recommend this | recognize the greatness of 
ts suggestiveness,| Pope too. He can admire the 
‘ss of illustration, | the praraphaclite school of 
tendency.” painters, and yct see some 
ra Globe thing in a landscape by 
The work of an carnest! Claude.” Jorn Ball 
and well-informed mind, and | 


London: Loxemay, Brown, and Co, 






















HISTORICAL 


November 


iV. DANIEL DE FOE. 
Vv. SIR RICHARD STEELE, 
Vil. CHARLES CHURCHILL, 
ll, SAMUEL FOOTE, 


Just ready, 2 v 


AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS 


By JOHN FORSTER, 


JOHN MURRAY, 


ols. post 8vo,. 





1. THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 
and December 1611. 

ll, THE PLANTAGENETS AND TUDORS, 

Ill, THE CIVIL WARS AND OLIVER CROMWELL, 


Albemarle Street. 





their Cheap Series of Standard Fictions, 
GREY, by Exuts and Acron BEL1, 
Memoir of the Sisters, by Cunrer Bett, 
the 24th instant, without fail. 

65, Cornhill, March 20, 1858. 


(EmtLy and ANNE 
(CnantoTre Brontr,) price 2s, 6d, cloth, on 


NOTICE.—Messrs. Smiru, ELpErR, and Co. beg to 


inform the Trade that they have arranged for the DELIVERY of the New Volume of 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES 
Brontr,) with Preface and 





Feap, 8vo. 53. , 
ORMITON, a Dramatic Poem; with 
Miscellaneous Pieces, By Many C. Hume, Au- 


thor of ** The Bridesmaid, and other Poems.” 
Ly the same Author, 2 vols. 16s. 
THE WEDDING GUESTS; or the Happiness of 
Life. 
London: Jonny W, PARKER ane i Son, 


MR, iH. M. ome INDIAN 
(\Ast= AND CONVERSION ; 

No. 3 of SHORT SERMONS ON 
TEXTS. ls. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES; 
being Nos. 1 and 2 of SHORT SERMONS ON IN- 
DIAN TEXTS, ls. 

A FLAN FOR THE HOME GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA, with Provisions calculated to Prevent or 
Limit the cg and Dangers of Patronage. Is. 

Londo: 2: W. THacken and Co. 87, Newgate Stree t. 








West Strand. 
PAMPIHLETS. 





being 
INDIAN 


just publis! 
Ax Dd 


Sec ond E dition, ed, price 5 


| adage 4S. LIVE, 
4 By the Aut? eiahe enham.’ 


ur and Live’ is an exce tstory ; it leave 
a cheerful, pleasant, bracing influence on the reader.” 
—Athenaum. 

* The author has none shed a noble purpose, 
with the success which belongs to undoubted talent. 
He has a gift for dealing with the minutie of fiction, 
which is akin to the laboured pains and care charac- 
teristic of the old Dutch painters.” —lN ispatch, 
Aurrep W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsg ate Street Without. 


Just publ « 


ished, fe ap. 8vo. clotl 65 
N WINE. 











By J. C. Munper, Pro- 
fessor of C) emistry in the University of Utrecht. 
Edited by H. Bexct Jones, M.D. . Lo 8. 

ONTENTS: On the Grape—On the Fermentation of 
Grape Juice—O e Clearing of Wit 2e—On the Cel- 
laring of Wine—On the Diseases of Wine—On the Con- 
stituents of Wine—On the Amor Alcohol in Wine 
—On the Colouring Matters « e—On the Fatty 
Matter in Wine—On the Free Acids in Wine—On the 
Albuminous Matter in Wine—On the Ammonia or Am- 
moniacal Salts in Wine—On the Sugar in Wine—On 
the Odoriferous Constituents of Wir —On the Analy- 
sis of Wine—On the Tests for different Wines—On 
the Adulteration of Wine—On Fruit Wi ines, 

London: Joun Cuvrenitt, New Burlington Street. 


* The best its kind.”—.Voles and Queries, 
In 1 handsome vol. post 4to. pp. 700, 1/7. 10s. cloth, 
| Adapted for THE STATESMAN, THE LAWYER, 
THE PREACHER, THE STUDENT, AND 
LITERARY MEN, 
TREASURY OF REFERENCE; 
being Many Thovghts on Many Things. Compiled 
and Analytically Arra ed by HEN ey SOUTHGATR. 
} _** The * Many Thoughts’ are ! arranged in the 
form of an analytical dic tionary. \ e look up any sub- 
| ject under the sun, and are pretty ¢ 
| thing that has been said—generally wel! 
it; frequently it is something good that 





















work © 
















in ourown 


| reading we have overlooked. The ind xing is very 
| perfect.” — Exc riner. 
London: Grorer Rovriencr and Co. Tarringdon 
Street; and all Booksellers, 





M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK. 
Immediately, Vol. I. in 8vo, 14s. 
\iE “MOIRS OF MY OWN TIME, 
By M. cee Author of “ History of Oliver 
Cromwell,” 
London : Rx cuanp Bextiiy, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


\ONSTIPATION, ITS THEORY AND 
) CURE. Embracing the Physiology of Diges- 
tion, and the Injury inflicted by the Employment of 
Purgatives. By Joun Errs, M.D. 12s. 
Pirer, Sternenson, and Srencr, 23, Paternoster Row. 





A New Edition, in feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. c' 
GUIDE TO ENGLISH GOMPOST- 
TION. By the Rev. E. C, Barwer, D.D. Tri- 
nity Hall, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised anit 
Corrected ; with an Index 
Also, a New Edition, in fed ap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
POETIC AL CHRONOLOGY of Inventions, Dice >- 
verics, Battles, and Eminent Men, 
London : LONGMAN, Brows, Garen, and Lonows>s. 


THE BEST WORK ON CHINA. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Wood-c™ 
2 vols. post 8vo. Ms, 
tyes a General Description of tha 
Empire and its Inhabitants; with the History of 
ntercourse down to 1857. By Sir Jonn F. 
Bart. late H.M,. Minister Plenipotentiary in 





Foreign 
Davis, 
China, 
** The merits of Sir John Davis's book are too well 
known to call for any very specitic criticism on our 
part. We need only say that, in our opinion, it con- 
tains the most readable, and apparently the most «re- 
dible account of the strange nation to which it refers. 
It is more seriously written, and has a more authenti 
air, than the lively volumes of M. Huc; and it i 
embarrassed by the extraordinary metaphysical spe 
lations or the strangely inverted arrangement \ hic! 
disfigure the very remarkable performance of Mr, Vi 
Saturday Review. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


dows,”” 








BREWSTER ON THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
Now ready, with numerous Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 5s. 6 
T*. KALEIDOSCOPE: | its History, 4 
Theory, and Construction, with its application to 
the Fine and Useful Arts. By Sim Davrp Brews, 
F.R.S. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
ul. 
Also, by the same Author, 
STEREOSCOPE: its History, 


THE 


Theory, Construction, and Application to the Arts 
and Education. 2d Thousand, Wood-cuts, Post 8vo. 
5s, 


MORE WORLDS THAN ONE : the 
Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christi 
Seventh Thousand, Post 8vo. 6s, 


Iv. 

THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE: or 
Lives of Galiteo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. a 
Ldition, Feap. 8ve. 4s, 6d, 

Jom Murray, Albemarle Street 
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= CANTON. By Dr. Yv VAN, 
day, price 1s. 6d. 
Henny ViserELLy, Gough § Square. 


Just ‘published, in post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
ECOLLECTIONS of the LAST DAYS 
of SHELLEY and BYRON. 
By E. J. Tretawyy. 
EDWARp | Moxon, Dover = 
Part I. on March 31st, 
EISSUE OF A HISTORY ‘OF BRI- 
TISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F. O. Mornis, 
B.A. In Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, containing four 
beautifully Coloured Engravings. 
London : Groomuriper and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 
Price 18s, cloth . 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
Eighth Edition, with Additions and Corrections 
by B. Vincent, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
£pwarp Moxos, Dover ee 
rol. feap, 8vo, 4s, 6d. clot " 
ABOU R AND TRI MPH: 
the Life and Times of HUGH MILLER. By Tuo- 
mas N. Brown, 
__London and Glasgow: Ricn ARD Grirrix and € o 


Just published, rice ls. 
EPLY 10SHE MEMORANDUM OF 
the E.1, COMPANY; or an Insight into British 
India, By Joun Frerman, Esq. 25 years a Resident in 
Bengal, a Landed Proprietor, and extensive Indigo- 
Planter in Bhaugulpore and various other districts. 
London: RK. Haxvwick, 192, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, F pd be eee in aa post 8vo. 


c Half-a-Crow 
HE DEF ENCE OF L UCKNOW: 
a Diary Recording the Daily Events during the 
or, of the European Residency, from 3lst May to 
Sept. 1857. By a Staff-Officer. 
London: Surru, ELper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Notice SL AUCKNOW. —Copies ‘of the 
NEW EDITION of Capt. AnpERson’s most in- 
teresting JOURNAL of the SIEGE are now available, 
price 2s, and will be forwarded, postage free, to any 
~ of Great Britain, for 26 96 postage-stamy ps. 
W. Tuacken and Co, 87 ewgate Street ; and all 
Booksellers. 


“Fourth Edition, Enlarged, 1s. ; or 1s. 2d. ‘post-free, 


ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS, By Cuarves Paturs, A.B. 
one of her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London : J. Rineway, 169, Piccadilly, 
A. W. Besyerrt, 5, ee Ww co % &. 


Demy my 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


WEDENBORG’S TRU E CHRISTI AN 
RELIGION ; or Universal Theology of the New 
Church. 
London : Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C, 


emy 8vo. 43. post 
YWEDENBORG 3 CON: wv ‘GAL LOVE 
AND ITS CHASTE DELIGHTS; also Adulter- 
ous Love and its Insane Pleasures. 
London: Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury 
Street, W. 





























Than SWEDENBORG'S THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
there - now no Cheaper Books in England. 
Jemy Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. post free, 
WwW EDE NBORG’S HEAVEN AND 
HELL; also the Intermediate State, or World of 
Spirits. A relation of things heard and seen, 
London : Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.c, 


~ Just publis shed, p ice 6d.; post free, 7d. 

QWEDENBORG'S WATTINGS AND 
WO CATHOLIC TEACHING; ora Voice from the 
New Church Porch in answer to a series of Articles on 
the Swedenborgians, by the Viear of Froome Selwo od, 
in the ** Old Church Poreh.” 

London: Wittiam Wurre, 36, Bloomsbury 

Street, W.C. 
asl We SINISE price 6d, 
()c* NEW MINISTERS; their Posi- 

tion towards the Country. By H.R. C. 

* Hwe scripsi non otii abuadantia, sed amoris erga 
te.”—Cicrno. : 
London: Masrrers, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond 
Street; Taunton: F. R. Crarke; and all Booksellers 

in Town or Country. 





T ONDON IMPROVEMENTS.—Practical | 


Suggestions for Relieving the Over-crowded 


This | 





SPECTATOR. 


13, Great ‘Marlborough St Street. 
HURST AND BLACKETT, 
Successors to Henry Conpury, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS 


THE 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR 
POPES, 1 vol. 8vo. with Portraits, 

Princivan Conrents: Pius VII, : The author's ar- 
rival in Rome—The first audience—Character of Pius | 





| VIL.-—Condition and fe elings of Rome—Cardinal Gone | 


| salvi—Policy of Pius VII.’s Government—Relations 





| women and the daughters of England which were 


Thoroughfwes of London; securing Improved Means | 


of Locomotion ; diverting the Sewage from the Thames, 
and appropriating it to Agricultural Use; with Esti- 
mate of Cost — Probable Revenue ; also “| Plans, 
and Views, Josrru Mrrenect, C.E. FR. . 
Member of the P Tesinetien of Civil teas. “xe 
2s. 6d. ; per post, 2s. 10d. 

L, oudon : Epwanp Sranrorp, 6, Charing © ross, S.W 








| ANSARD’S DEBATES.—A few Com- , 


plete SETS of this WORK, from the Com- 
mencement to the Present Time, may be had of the 
Publisher. The recent Parliaments, from the Ac- 
cession of her Majesty, at greatly reduced prices. 
** Hansard” is now published at a fixed subscription 
of 5!. 5s. for each session. 

C. Buck, Publisher of ‘* Hansard’s Debates,” 23, Pa- 

ternoster Row, E.C, 
I ANSARD, at 5/. 5s.—By recent ar- 

range ments HANSARD’S DEBATES are pub- 
lished at a fixed Sessional subscription. Conditions— 
1. That the Subscription is Sessional. 2. That the 
subseription shall not exceed 5/. 5s, for each Session. 
3. That the subscription is due when the publication 
of the debates of the Session is complete. That the 





Work shall be delivered in weekly parts or in volumes 
at the residence of the subscriber, or in any part of the 
United Kingdom, within the limits of the book- -post, 
free of charge. 


Office, 23, Paternoster Row. 





| Hon, Hexry Coke. 2 vols. 


| Cardinal Angelo Mai—The remarkable men and events 


with England—Literature, Science, and Art —Brigand- | 
age--Leo XII, : His elec tion—His character and policy | 
-—The Jubilee—The Pope and the English College— 
The English Cardinalate—Pius VIII. : His election 
aud previous history— Personal character—French and 
English Cardinals— Principal events of the Pontilicate 
—Gregory XVI. : Ilis consecration—Public works — 


of Gregory’s Pontificate—Character of Gregory XVI. 
Xe. 


BERANGER’S MEMOIRS. Written 


by Himself. Second Edition, with numerous Addi- 
tional Anecdotes, and Notes hitherto unpublished. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 

* This is the copyright translation of Beranger’s 


Biography. Itis worthy of all praise, as an honest 
piece of work. The book should be read by all.”"—Er- | 
aminer, 


ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SI- 


BERIA ; a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Sibevia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and 
Central Asia. By Tuomas Wrrtam Arkinson, 
large vol. royal 8vo. embellished with upwards of 
fifty Illustrations, including numerous beautifully- 
coloured Plates, from Drawings by the Author, and 
a Map, price 2/. 2s. | 
* To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, 
the sportsman, and to those who read only for amuse- 
ment, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson 
is not only an adventurous traveller, but a correct and | 
amusing writer."—Liferury Gazette. | 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST-END 
LIFE; with Sketches of Society in Paris, India, &e. 
By Major Cuampre, late 17th Lancers, 2 vols. with 
Portrait of George IV. 21s. 

** We find in Major Chambre’s lively sketches a mass 
of amusing anecdotes relating to persons eminent in 
their day for their position, wit, and political reputa- 
tion. All that relates to George IV. will be read with 
attention and interest.”’-—Messenger. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 


ETAGE, for 1858, under the especial Patronage of her 
ws yt and H.R... the Prince Consort, and corrected 
by the Nobility. 27th Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 
the Arms be dutifully engraved, handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges. 

“We can safely pronounce Lodge's Peerage to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern 
works on the subject.” —Spectator, 


THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF 
KNIGHTHOOD, and DLCORATIONS of HONOUR 
OF ALL NATIONS; comprising an Historical Ac- 
count of cach Order—Military, Naval, and Civil—with 
Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order, &e. Embellished with upwards of 500 Pac- 
simile Coloured Illustrations of the various Orders. 
Edited Ly Sir Berxarp Buexr, Ulster King of Arms, | 
1 vol. royal 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt edges. 
27. 2s. (Just ready. 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK— 
THE RIDES AND KEVERILES of #S0P SMITH, 
By Maxiin I. Turren, 1 vol. 10s, 6d. bound. 

“ Mr, Tupper’s new work combines with lucidity 
and acuteness of judgment, freshness of fancy and 
elegance of sentiment.’”’—Loest, 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of “‘ John Halifax.” 10s. 6d. 

* These thoughts are good and humane. They are 
thoughts we would wish women to think: they are 
much more to the purpose than the treatises upon the 





fashionable some years ago, and these thoughts mark 

the progress of opinion, and indicate a higher tone of 

character and a juster estimate of women’s position.” 
Atheneum, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady, 


Scort. 2 vols. 2s, 

* Lady Scott’s novels are always full of vivacity and 
keen observation, and this stor y is fully distinguished 
by the sume characteristics.” — John Bull, 


A LOVER'S QUARREL. es J the | 


Author of ** Cousin Geoffrey,” Xe 


A WILL AND A WAY. By the 


) 





ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. 3 vols. 

*** Adéle’ is the best work we have read by Miss 
Kavanagh ; it is a charming novel.”—Athenenm, | 


THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. | 


** A very capital novel. There is a thorough know- | 
ledge of sovicty, with considerable cleverness in dee | 
picting it.”—Spectator. | 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, | - 


Author of ** The Gamb er’s Wife.” 3 vols 
| 


By the 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


THE Two ‘BRO’ THERS. 


Anthor of © I cipline of Lift Ss 





| Ros BuR GH 


| the earnest aim of the authoress. 





[March 20, 1858. 





REVIEW, 

4 No. CCXVIII. Arnim 1858.—ADVERTISE- 
MENTS and BILLS intended for insertion are re. 
quested to be forwarded to the Publishers im- 
mediately. 


London: Lonoman and Co. 


W “ESTMINSTER. REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
in the Apru. Number (No. XX VI. New Series,’ should 
be sent to the Publisher’s not later than the 23th ry- 
sranr; BILLS, Ke. by the 29th. 
London : Jonn Cuapmas, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 





This day, in 8vo. with Portraits, 10s, 6d. the Eighth 
Volume of A > 
ORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Edited by Perera Cunntnonam, F.S.A. The conclu- 
ding volume immediately.- 

London : Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


NEW NOV EL, BY THE Al THOR OF 
* MABEL 
Now ready at all the L ibraric 3, in 3 vols, 


\ ARGARET HAMILTON, By Mrs. 


Newsy, Author of “ Mabel,” ‘ Sunshine and 





| Shadow.” 


**A high-toned and very suggestive story. No- 
thing can be finer, more instructive, or prac tical than 
She clearly shows 
the gentle but irresistible influence of one noble, dis- 
interested character in a family circle, The scenes 
are fresh and natural, and the characters truthful and 
well portrayed.”— Morning Post. 


ul. 
THE OLD PALACE. By Junta Tir, Author of 


** May Hamilton.” 2 vols. 
», just ready 
THE NETHE RW OODS OF OTTERPOOL. 3 


vols. 
London: Ricnarp Bextiey, New Burlington Stee to 


~~ ENGLISH LADIES IN , INDIA. 


Now ready, Second — ot 2 vols. with Illustra. 


\ TIMELY RET EAT ; OR A YEAR 
i IN BENGAL. By Two Sisters, 
SPECTATOR, 

* We have not had such a picture of Anglo-Indian 
daily life since the late Miss Roberts published her ex- 
periences. But these two volumes have an additional 
interest ; it was a plucky undertaking, and the narra- 
tive is told with animation and truthfulness.” 

OBSERVER. 

“The narrative is lively from the beginning—just 
what ought to be expected from an_ intelligent 
feminine writer. It certainly fulfits its purpose, the 
amusement of the reader, in a very agreeable manner.” 

LEADER. 

“Dashing sketches of Indian life. 
lively and entertaining.” 

MORNING POST, 
with an inexhaustible buoyancy of 





This book is 


** Racy, fresh, 
style, and no common powers of description. 
London : Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8\o. with a Map, 24s. 

JOURNEY THROUGH THE KING- 

DOM OF OUDE in 1849-50, by Direction 

of the Right Hon, the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor- 

General; with Private Correspondence relative to the 

Annexation of Oude, By Major-General Sir Wiit1Am 

H. Sieemayn, K.C.B. Resident at the Court of Luck- 
now. 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“ These volumes give a faithful and most interesting 
picture of the unhappy state of Oude, General Sir W. 
Sleeman was one of the ablest and most distinguished 
of the military servants of the Company. He wa- 
strongly opposed to the annexation of Oude, and it is 
most instructive to see what were the objections urged 
by so very good a judge against it.” 

ATHEN UM, 

* More light is thrown by this work than by any 
book which has issued from the press, or indeed by all 
the books that have treated of the Indian rebellion 
collectively. It is full of information on all matters 
of importance at the present crisis, on the causes of 
the late disastrous outbreak, and especially as to the 
past and present condition of Oude, and the vexata 
questio of annexation.’ 

SPECTATOR, 

* General Sleeman did not advise the annexation of 
Oude. He distinctly warned Lord Dalhousie of the 
danger that might follow from the Native Army. His 
work will furnish a great deal of information as to 
the condition of Oude under its Native rulers, and 
many indications of the lawless and feudal-like state 
of the country.” OBSERVER, 

* All persons interested in the fall of British India, 
in its good government, and in its true history, are 
strongly recommended to possess themselves of thi- 
work as the most complete, the most perfect, and most 
honest account of the state of Oude hitherto pub- 
lished.” DAILY NEWS. 

“ These volumes appear at an opportune moment, 
to illustrate the real nature of the conflict now reging 
in Oude. Open these volumes where you may, you art 
sure to alight upon some strong illustration of the ra- 








| pacity and cruelty of the landholders, or upon some 


comments on the misery produced by their iniquities 
These interesting volumes greatly increase the debt of 
gratitude we owe to their distinguished author, one of 
the best and ablest members of a service fertile in great 
and good men, 
MORNING PoOsT, 
*“* No work of the season will command more atten- 


| tion, or excite a greater amount of sterling intere>t 


than this work. It conveys a most faithful, minute 

and graphic account of the condition and misgovern- 

ment of the kingdom of Oude, and cannot fail great!) 

to enlighten the English public upon a subject hereto- 

fore little understood.” 

London: Ricuaro Brnrisy, Publisher in Ordinary, 
to her Maje sty. 


London: Printed by Josnru Cravron, of 265, Strand, 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the offic: of Jose: “3 Lay 
rox, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Preeinct of Whitefriar- 
in the City of London; and Published by the ¢ 
Josern Crayton, at 9, Wellington Stree t, in the 
f the Savoy, Strand, in the Count) of Midd! 

Barcroay, 20th Marc 1858 
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